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HENTHADA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. THOMAS. 


Henthada, April 2, 1863.—Though I 
have already translated several Karen 
letters, I cannot refrain from sending the 
following, from one of our most intelligent 
Karen preachers, Company, who has 
been and still is, aided by the Middleton 
church, Ind. 

Company can speak the Kyen lan- 
guage a little, and has ever felt a deep 
interest in that people. Of his own ac- 
cord he commenced to reduce the Kyen 
language to writing. God may have 
chosen him to do a great work for the 
Kyens. He writes as follows: 


Letter of a Christian Karen. 


“May the blessing of God and our Lord 
Jesus Christ be upon you and your fam- 
ily abundantly. I now write a word or 
two about myself. 

“Soon after the Association in Zalone, 
and I had returned home, I went on a 
tour to the North. I went quite to the 
city of Prome, but went to visit the Kyen 
Christians there, in a village called Ma- 
Kyay-Su. 

“In going there I passed through the 
following populous regions: I crossed Opo, 
Kanoung, Myauoung ( Henthada) and 
Pozing, Enma, and Shway-To. (Prome). 
This last place, Shway-To, has not many 
Karens, about twenty houses. They are 
almost lost among the Burmese, (speak 


*See Mag. for Oct., 1863, pp. 375-7. 
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the Burmese,) and they have not much 
desire to hear the gospel. Pray for these 
Karens. 

“But in the Pozing region, there are 
one or two Karen preachers from Bas- 
sein, and some already worship God 
there. 

“As for the Myauoung section of 
Henthada, it is a hard place, but we 
shall soon see Christians (churches) 
there. (There are four preachers now 
stationed there.) I rejoice greatly. 

“And even among the Kyens, the dis- 
ciples will assuredly increase. Teacher 
Kincaid is anxious that I should go up 
and help him a season, among the Kyens 
there. 

“I do not know how it is, but the Ky- 
ens have great expectationsof me. The 
Kyens on the Opo stream at its source, 
at the foot of the (Western) mountains, 
are in expectation of seeing books in 
their language! They will, they say, 
worship God. I really think that if I 
could go and remain among them, they 
would worship God. 

“However, I still hope that some of the 
Kyen disciples of Prome may come down 
and help us here, or must I go up there ? 
Were I to go up and remain awhile in 
Ma-Kyay-Su, te Kyen Spelling Book 
for the Kyens would be finished. Shall 
Igo? Ought I, or oughtI not? Thave 
a great desire to go and consult with you 
about this matter. 


“But the will of God be done. That 
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it may be, is, I think, my earnest desire. 
But we have abundant reason for earnest 
prayer. Don’t forget me. 

Company.” 
Reducing the Kyen Language to Writing. 

Henthada, June 23, 1863.—Did I not 
tell you about a Karen preacher in this 
mission who has been for several years 
at work on the Kyen language? Yes. 
Company is actually reducing the lan- 
guage of the Kyens to writing! And 
what is more, we fully expect he will 
succeed; for he is an intelligent man 
and an earnest Christian. And what is 
peculiar, God seems to have stirred up 
the mind of Company to do this work. 
No one urged him to commence it, 

On visiting Prome, (of his own accord,) 
he found a Kyen convert there, who he 
thought might aid him in this work.— 
Hence, by the earnest request of the 
Kyen Christians, and the missionaries in 
Prome, Company concluded to spend this 
rains in that province. As he was on 
the point of starting, he wrote me a let- 
ter which I translate as literally as pos- 
sible. 

Company’s Second Letter. 


“Beloved Teacher,—I am going to 
Prome, and have left the disciples (his 
church) in Boday in the hands of God. 
I have agreed witl. Tway-Kyau to remain 
with the church (as teacher). As I think 
of these disciples, 1 am sorrowful even 
unto tears; for they still seem like chil- 
dren, who, being weak, lean upon their 
parents. 

“And yet, these are true disciples,— 
the first fruits of Christ in Boday. They 
manifest an earnest desire to see the 
kingdom of Christ enlarged. Hence also 
I have great joy on account of these dis- 
ciples, when I think of this, their grace. 

“The Kyens already begin to rejoice 
and feel glad in the hope of soon receiv- 
ing books and the word of God in their 
own language! Yes, even the heathen 
will feel very much dissatisfied without 
this great blessing. 

“I have already seen these Kyen Chris- 
tians in Prome, who are very desirous of 
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having me come, and they promise to aid 
me in this matter. I go with my family, 
to remain the whole rainy season. 

“But I feel a little unhappy lest you 
may be displeased with me for leaving 
my field. I hope you will not blame me; 
for, dear teacher, I only hope to see the 
kingdom of God enlarged. Do pray for 
me. May God bless you. 

Your son in the gospel, 
Company.” 


In three weeks from the above date, 
Company writes again from Prome. 

“I am here among the Kyen disciples. 
I hope the written language of the Kyens 
will be according to the will of God.— 
Then I return to labor among the Kyens 
in the Henthada province. Yes, the 
Kyen spelling book is really approaching 
completion. The Kyens already under- 
stand it a little. Do pray for the Kyens 
very earnestly. And may God bless 
every effort for the kingdom of Christ. 
May the grace of the Lord Jesus Christ 
be upon the teacher (missionary) and all 
the disciples. Amen. Company.” 


Who the Kyens are. 


Of course you know who the Kyens 
are,—a rude, vicious tribe, whose women 
tattoo their faces: that is, a black col- 
oring like India ink is inserted over their 
entire faces, which gives the women a 
hideous appearance. There are but few 
Kyens south of this place. They are 
quite numerous in this province, and grow 
more numerous as one goes up towards 
Ava. There is quite a river west of 
Ava, called the “Kyen River.” Remem- 
ber Company’s request. “Pray for the 
Kyens very earnestly.” 

Under date of August 10, 1863, Mr. Thomas 
adds the translation of another letter from the 
same author, Company, who went to Prome, as 
stated in the previous letter, to aid in reducing 
the Kyen language to writing. The present 
letter is a very sad one. It gives an account 
of the death of Company's wife, who was tak- 
en ill of the cholera and died the same night. 
“This letter is rendered more sad to me,” says 
Mr. Thomas, “by a more recent letter from Dr. 
Kincaid, saying that Company’s only child is 
dead.” 
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Third Letter. 

Mr. Thomas adds—“I will translate only a 
few lines of Company’s letter, that you may 
hear how Christian Karens talk under the 
chastening hand of God. After speaking of 
the illness of his child, he adds,”"— 

“I pray that God may spare this child 
to become a comfort to her parents. But 
the will of God be done. I have nothing 
to say. I have given all into the hands 
of God. May God direct all according 
to his own pleasure. For I can see no 
help in an arm of flesh. If I try to com- 
fort myself, my soul seems distracted with 
grief. I find no escape from these heavy 
afflictions. 

“But when I look away to the cross of 
Jesus, I find a covert from this storm.— 
Yes, I go and find shelter for my soul at 
the foot of the cross! When my tears 
flow, I find nothing to comfort here in | 
this world; I only find comfort in the 
hope that Jesus will wipe away my tears. 
Then my strength revives !” 

These are not the words of a dark- 
minded man of this world. They are the 
words of a child of God while passing 
through the deep waters.. These words 
are worthy of Bunyan, Payson and Brai- | 
nerd. This letter has done my soul good. 
In it I see what the gospel of Christ can 
do,—has done,—is now doing for the Ka- 


rens and other tribes around them. 

Company has not forgotten his work 
in these times of trial. He says, “After 
the rains I hope to return, going south | 
among the Kyens at the foot of the moun- 
tains, quite to the borders of Bassein. 
Oue of the Kyen converts can already 
read his own language! I hope one will | 
return with me to preach among the Ky- 
ens in Poungday.* May God bless you, 
dear teacher.” 

Let this suftice. 

*Company’s village, or place of his church. 


JOURNAL OF MR. CRAWLEY. 
Dialogues with Heathen Men. 
July 20, 1863.—Went to the zayat 


about 10, A.M. Called in a coolie who 
was sitting idle in the shade of the pan- 
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del. In answer to the inquiry if he wor- 
shipped God, he said, “Every day—not a 
single day do I forget him.” 

“That is good; but it is necessary to 
worship the true God. Have you ever 
examined whether the God you worship 
is true or false ?” 

“Take for granted he is true, because 
all my ancestors worshipped him.” 

“Do you think all people on the face 
of the whole earth worship Gaudama ?” 

“No; about half the population of the 
world worship Gaudama, the other half 
worship other gods.” 

“Your books say there are one hundred 
and one different nations; now there 
cannot be one hundred and one different 
gods, all true ; can there ?” 

“No, certainly not; there can be but 
one true God.” 

“Should you not, then, be very sure 
that your God is the true one before you 
worship Him ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Will you read a book about the Eter- 
nal God, if I give you one ?” 

“T have a wife.” 

“Are you afraid of your wife ?” 

“She will murmur if I read the white 
book.” 

“Listen to me while I say one thing. 
If your book is true, there is not the 
smallest hope for a single living soul in 
all the world. For Gaudama said, ‘He 
that is wicked must himself bear the con- 
sequences. I cannot help.’ Now you 
are wicked; I am wicked; and, if your 
book is true, we and every human being 
must go to hell when we die, for there is 
no one who can save us. But if Jesus 
Christ’s book is true, there is hope for us, 
for He can save us and take away all 
our sins. I want you to think of this, 
and when you wish a book, come here to 
the zayat to me, and I will give you 
one.” 

The next comer was a fortune-teller, 
an old acquaintance. When we first 
came to Henthada he was at our house 
every day, and all day, but disappeared 
as soon as he found he had nothing to 
gain by appearing interested in Christi- 
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anity. He has taken another line now, 
and ranks with our opposers. . 

The next was a young man who listen- 
ed respectfully, and whose manner was 
attentive. He assented to all I said, but 
started a difficulty. “Man is miserable; 
why did God create him and all things ?” 
The steamer having just come in to the 
landing, near which the zayat is situated, 
an illustration was suggested by it. “Did 
you ever look at the engine of a steam- 
er?” “Yes.” “Does it not all look very 
confused and unintelligible to you ?” 

“Exceedirigly so.” 

“But do you on that account refuse to 
believe that it was made by man ?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Just so it is with all human affairs, 
and the whole system of things. How 
perplexed and tangled and involved they 
seem tous! The good are in difficulty, 
the bad, prosperous. Some are lame, or 
blind, or deaf from birth; others, beauti- 
fal and perfect in all their members. 
Why is this? We know not. It looks 
all dreadfully confused, does it not? And 
yet just as the engineer understands all 
about the complicated engine, controls 
and directs the whole, so the living God 
orders everything in the great complicat- 
ed universe in a way which we can’t com- 
prehend.” 

“Yes, that is very good ; I understand. 
But I must go now.” 

Next came two Karen Christians, by 
way of refreshment to my spirits, and 
wondered with me how the Burmans 
could be so hard, when the gospel was 
“so good to listen to.” 

Zayat Labors. 


July 21.—More than twenty visitors 
during the day, all from neighboring vil- 
lages, many of them returning from work 
at the bund, or dike, which government 
is constructing to protect the fields from 
inundation. Some of these men listened 
with much attention, asking for tracts to 
take home with them. The church meet 
every evening for special prayer that God 
would pour ovt the Holy Spirit. It must 
be that we shall be heard, and then a 
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blessing will attend the labors of the 
zayat. 

22.—No one in to-day but two or three 
coolies, probably owing to its being the 
Burman worship day. As I was closing 
the zayat to go home, several young men 
came in—trifling fellows who had no wish 
to hear, but came in only because they 
were of the class of loafers, and wanted 
to kill time. While I was engaged with 
them, however, two men came in who 
seemed inclined to listen. They simply 
listened without making reply or offering 
objection. One asked for a book. Gave 
him “The Catechism and View,” with a 
silent prayer that the Holy Spirit might 
use it to guide him tothe truth. Felt 
encouraged for this man, because he re- 
peatedly asked if he should understand 
all by reading this book, and would I 
give him another when he had finished it. 

23.—No one came. With a heavy 
feeling at my heart, that I had not had 
the opportunity of telling even one of 
Christ, I went home. 


25.—It being Saturday I remained at 
home as usual, to prepare for Sunday 
services. Sent two of the students to 
the zayat in my place. On returning 
they reported ten visitors, only four of 
whom, however, were inclined to listen 
and take tracts. They had taken tracts, 
when one of the students indiscreetly 
asked one of them his name. At once 
his alarm was awakened, and evidently 
with some such thought as that the in- 
tention was to put down his name as a 
“white book man,” he returned it, the 
others immediately following his exam- 
ple. 


Sabbath Services—Fear of Man. 
26.—Sunday. Last night had the last 


meeting of one week of prayer. Solemn 
and interesting. May the result prove 
that the Hearer of prayer has marked our 
meetings. To-day, morning service in 
the zayat. The zayat is very small—but 
little more than sufficiently large to hold 
the Christians. A large chapel is much 
needed. Many heathen outside, listening 
at the doors and windows, 
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Text 2 Peter 1,16. The steamer ar- 
rived in the middle of the discourse, and 
much distracted the heathen part of the 
congregation. At noon, Bible class,—at 
the close of which each one repeated a 
passage of Scripture of his own selection. 
Evening prayer meeting at the house of 
one of the Christians, purposely to give a 
professed inquirer, who lived near by, an 
opportunity to hear the truth. But she 
was afraid to come, saying’ that the peo- 
ple with whom she lived would turn her 
out of house and home, if she went to a 
“white book meeting.” 

Hopes Encouraged. 

28.—Nine visitors, several of whom 
took tracts. One, Moung Shway Moung, 
has long been an inquirer. A young 
man, and yet very thoughtful, he seems 
impressed with the utter unrest of all 
things in the world. Wants to be a 
Christian, but has not a single good 
thought or right desire. He has long 
seemed like one with whom the Holy 
Spirit is striving. May he find the rest 
his soul seeks, where only it can be found 
—in Jesus. Another man said he had 
worked in Thongzai as a sawyer for Mrs. 
Ingalls, while her chapel was being built. 
Had received tracts from her, but on 
coming away had returned them. Gave 
him a tract, though there was not much 
apparent promise that he would read it 
carefully. Thus must we sow at morn 
and eve, not knowing which shall pros- 
per, this or that, but trusting to Him who 
has said his “word shall not return to 
Him void.” 

Hardness of Heart. 

29.—Among my visitors to-day was a 
Chinaman, who talked fluently in Bur- 
mese, but read in no language, not even 
hisown. Had learned English at a mis- 
sion school in Singapore, but had entirely 
forgotten it. Said the Chinese worship- 
ped many gods, and, like the Burmans, 
held that there is no salvation for those 
who have sinned, until they have suffered 
their deserts. Smiled incredulously when 
told of Calvary and the Saviour. Moung 
Sau-lapaw announced himself as one 
who had studied in teacher Douglass’ 
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school in Bassein. Had read a great 
deal in the Bible, and yet his soul seemed 
wrapped in indifference as a garment. 
Asked a tract, however, and I gave him 
one, reflecting that the Holy Spirit could 
use it to arouse him from his indifference. 
Preached to eight men in all, not includ- 
ing many who listened outside. 


30.—Moung So and Ko Shway Waing 
both came in for their second visit. Both 
had taken books. Moung So brought 
his back and exchanged it. Ko Waing 
had not yet finished his. Moung So said 
he had read his tract carefully, and be- 
lieved in God and in Christ; would ap- 
ply himself to the new book he had re- 
ceived (The Life of Christ and Digest 
of Scripture, bound in one volume) ; 
would come frequently to the zayat. 

Next came Moung Mo, a native of 
Maulmain. Some of his relatives are 
Christians. He has heard repeatedly, 
and is quite familiar with the doctrines 
and the hopes of Christianity ; evidently 
believes it true, and yet from fear of man 
continues to observe all the heathen cus- 
toms;—a very heathen indeed, to all 
outward appearance. Warned and ex- 
horted him, reminding him that those 
who knew the Master’s will and did it 
not, would receive greater punishment. 
Departed, saying he would come in again. 


The Gospel for the Poor. 


$1.—A young man in mean and ragged 
clothes wanted a book. Should I give 
him one? His appearance excited a 
very strong suspicion that he is a low fel- 
low, fast becoming enthralled to the habit 
of drinking, if not opium-smoking,—a 
type of the Burmese loafer, a class sadly 
on the increase, thanks to the govern- 
ment’s paternal monopoly of all intoxi- 
cating liquors and opium. But he hasa 
soul, poor fellow, a precious soul. There 
seems some good in him, too; for he is 
very respectful, and met my fear that he 
would tear up a tract, with a promise to 
bring it back in a few days. I gave him 
one. May it be the means, not only of 
rescuing him from the inebriate’s fate, 
but of leading him to life everlasting. 
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Moung Shway: Moung looked in for a 
moment. I-can observe no advance in 
him towards the liberty of those whom 
the truth makes free. Light and knowl- 
edge he has; may he soon cease to abuse 
them, and turn with all his heart unto 
the Lord. 


Aug. 1.—Besides my usual prepara- 
tions for Sunday, I had church meeting, 
preparatory to the communion to-mor- 
row. 


2.—The Lord’s Supper at 10, A. M., 
preceded by remarks suggested by our 
Saviour’s affecting question to Peter, 
“Lovest thou me?” At 12, M., Bible 
class, followed by the repetition, by each 
in turn, of some passage of Scripture, 
their own selections. Was struck with 
the beauty and significance of almost 
every passage, showing a most gratifying 
familiarity with the Bible ; for they have 
no dictionaries or concordances to aid 
memory. Prayer meeting at my house 
in the evening. 


Burman Books. 


6.—Moung So again. Seems to have 
some little understanding of what he has 
read. It must soon appear either that 
he is in earnest, or that he is actuated by 
some unworthy motive. While talking 
with him, another up-country man came 
in, carrying a large bundle of Burman 
blank books,—being simply the stiff, long, 
polished leaf of the fan palm, the space 
between the radii of the fan forming a 
leaf of the book. Each leaf nicely cut, 
the ends squared, and the sides made 
parallel, a certain number is piled evenly 
one upon the other, when the pile is pin- 
ned near either end, with a sharp punch, 
a string inserted, knotted at the under 
side, and the book is bound, all prepared 
for receiving a copy of some portion of 
the sacred Bedagat, not written upon the 
palm leaf with ink, but scratched into it 
with a sharp style, any indistinctness in 
the letters being remedied by rubbing 
with pulverized charcoal and petroleum. 
The owner of these books was hawking 
them about the town. Seemed sensible, 
and listened well. Appeared at first 
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afraid to take a tract, but eventually 
took “Glad Tidings.” 


PROME MISSION. 
LETTER FROM DR. KINCAID. 
The Field at Thayet. 


Thayet, Aug. 20, 1863.—It is now 
eight days since we left Prome for the 
frontiers, and we are living in the zayat 
of which I gave some account in a letter 
not long since. 

My time is not lost here. It is a field 
on which I have bestowed a good deal of 
labor. At one time there was an inter- 
esting little church; but for two years I 
have not been able to keep an assistant 
here; three of the disciples have died, 
and seven have removed to other places. 
Only six remain. There are now three 
excellent inquirers—in fact, one man 
openly avows his faith in Christ, and 
would have been baptized some time 
ago, but for the extreme opposition of his 
wife. However, she is now well dispos- 
ed, and listens attentively to the gospel. 
This man is one of the best educated and 
is the wealthiest Burman in the town. 
The town has nearly doubled in popula- 
tion in two years past; this is mostly by 
emigration from "Burmah Proper. Al- 
lenmyo, on the east side of the river, and 
in fact all the villages are increasing rap- 
idly. I shall try to visit this town often- 
er, and also the neighboring villages, and, 
if possible, have an assistant here. I have 
no doubt that success would attend the 
faithful preaching of the gospel here as 
elsewhere. I am told that the govern- 
ment will soon pull down my house in 
the cantonments and all the bazaars in 
that street, and put up permanent bar- 
racks for the soldiers. 

I need not say anything aboyt the im- 
portance of this place as a centre for mis- 
sionary labors, in addition to what I wrote 
before.* 1 should like to see an earnest 
missionary here. As for salubrity, there 
is no place superior to it in British Bur- 
mah. 


* See Mag. for Dec., 1863, pp. 430, 431. 
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Baptism. 

Since I last wrote, one man has been 
baptized in Enma; this makes thirty- 
seven baptized since last January, and I 
know nine or. ten who give evidence of 
faith in Christ, and will probably be bap- 
tized before long. 


Wants of the Work. 


24.—Yesterday I had public services, 
preaching morning and evening. Besides 
the members and a few inquirers, I had 
not less than fifty heathen,—mostly men, 
—and all listened attentively from the 
beginning to theend. I am exceedingly 
anxious to revive the mission work at 
this station, and if possible will do so. If 
I have the money I will keep one assist- 
ant here, and will visit the place more 
frequently myself. 

If possible I must employ seven assist- 
ants during the coming year—five Bur- 
mans and two Karens. For this purpose 
I want about four hundred dollars, and I 
hope it will come. Possibly I may raise 
among these little churches the support 
of two men, but it is doubtful. I have 
raised one hundred rs. for Bible print- 
ing, and now have nearly fifty more. In 
Enma they are building a chapel, and in 
Prome they will build a chapel soon; at 
least such is the intention,—and it will 
be a hard struggle. The First Church 
in New York has sent me a letter, in- 
quiring if they can aid me. I suggest a 
little aid for assistants. 


RANGOON MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS, INGALLS. 
A Year of Blessings. 

Thongzai, Aug. 25.—I have not time 
for a long letter, but must tell you that 
the Lord is still with us, and we continue 
to have the joy of seeing these people 
come to Christ. 

Last Sabbath we spent the day ata 
large town five miles from this. This is 
the place where some fifty of our Chris- 
tians accompanied me last year and spent 
a week. Then we had but one Christian 
in the place. The Lord poured out his 
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Spirit there, and a blessing rested upon 
the people, so much that the great mass 
of the people have continued to acknowl- 
edge that our religion is the true one, 
and they all wished to enter it, but could 
not yet forsake all their former customs. 
As I said before, the Lord has been with 
them during the year, and three new 
families have joined the one Christian 
man. 
Another New Chapel. 

Several Christians from our other sta- 
tions have removed to this town, so that 
a few months ago they commenced a 
Sabbath service, which I thought prefer- 
able to such a long foot trip in this cli- 
mate as the one to Thongzai. They had 
given for the erection of this chapel, so 
that they were not able to build another 
for their place; so they met in private 
dwellings, which were uncomfortable.— 
But the Lord did not leave us, and we 
decided to put up a bamboo shed. While 
this was under consideration, a kind Eng- 
lish officer paid me a visit, and the Lord 
put it into his heart to build us a small 
chapel, which has been completed, and 
last Sabbath we had our dedication ser- 
vice. 

We reached the place on the Friday 
previous, and the news of a_ baptism 
spread through the town, so that we had 
a great assemblage of heathen besides 
our companies of dear Christians from 
the stations about us. I thought of dear 
Christian friends at home. It was one of 
our happy seasons, and just such a time 
as I should like our people to witness, 
that they might rejoice over their an- 
swered prayers. Their prayers and alms, 
and sons and daughters have not been 
laid in vain upon the altar of God. 


The Children’s Visit. 


The kind friend who has built us the 
chapel has made a small room for me on 
one end, and I was sitting there while 
the chapel was being swept, thinking of 
these changes, when familiar sounds fell 
upon my ear; and, ds I went into the 
chapel, the scene was before me. Ah, 
it was not the sound of heathen revellers. 
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On they came in their little canoes, with 
the dip and the splash of their little oars, 
while little voices swelled out the sweet 
song of “Happy Land.” It was the 
teacher and the school from one of our 
stations, who had come to spend the Sab- 
bath with us. They changed their gar- 
ments on the bank of the river, and then 
the little company of forty came to greet 
me. I asked some of the children who 
were not over nine years of age, if they 
were not very tired after the long run. 
“O, no,” they replied, “we sang almost 
‘ all the way, and it did not seem like 
work.” Aftera little while I called them 
all together, and they repeated the cate- 
chism, commandments, and the Lord’s 
prayer, &e. 

One little bright eyed boy came very 
close to me, and when I asked him what 
he desired, he said, “O, nothing, only I 
want to say we are so happy, we don’t 
say bad words any more, and we know 
that God is with us all the time.” As I 
smiled upon the little fellow, they whis- 
pered to each other, and then many of 
them joined the little boy and said they 
were very happy. 


Baptism. 


When the Sabbath came, it was a nice 
gathering of Christians, and with them a 
multitude of heathen. After the service 
the great assemblage of at least a thou- 
sand repaired to the river, where the pas- 
tor baptized two men. They have been 
asking for baptism for a whole year, but 
they had been strong Buddhists, and we 
wished a strong test of their sincerity. 

Sunday evening the interest was so 
great that the Christians said they must 
have a school, and Monday morning the 
heathen parents filled a long list of pu- 
pils, and the school has commenced in 
our chapel. I want to ask your prayers 
for the people of Lounway. Satan will 
not be idle there, and we need much 
prayer. 

All my people seem to be progressing, 
and we have much to encourage us. I 
am in good health and happy in my work. 
I long much to see my loved ones at 
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home, but we shall all meet by and by, 
and these Burmans and Karens will be 
one with us there,—all washed and made 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 


MAULMAIN BURMAN MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. STEVENS. 
Baptisms in Maulmain. 

Rangoon, July 27, 1863.—My visit to 
Maulmain was a very pleasant one; the 
brethren in both departments toiling on 
in their usual manner, and blessed with 
accustomed health and an encouraging 
measure of success. Four were baptized 
at the Karen premises the Sabbath be- 
fore I arrived, and there had also been a 
baptism a short time before in the. Bur- 
mese chapel. Br. Haswell perseveres in 
preaching both in Burmese and English, 
and in fostering schools, of which he has 
four under his superintendence in Maul- 
main, containing over two hundred schol- 
ars, and one in Amherst, containing about 
seventy scholars. 

Death of a Native Preacher. 

Two days after my arrival, Ko Dway 
died, after protracted sufferings, at the 
age of seventy-three. He was long as- 
sociated with Dr. Judson, and with the 
press. He was a man of superior mind, 
and by far the ablest preacher in the 
Burmese church. But I am sorry to say 
the latter years of his life were clouded 
by the developments of an unsanctified 
temper. Yet his faith in Christ was un- 
shaken, and he told me his hope was in 
the blood of Christ alone. The funeral 
gave opportunity for a large gathering at 
his house on successive evenings, as well 
as at the time of burial, which we en- 
deavored to improve by urging on the 
heathen and other unconverted persons, 
an early acceptance of the offers of sal- 
vation through Christ. 

ASSAM MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MRS. SCOTT. 
Hearts Cheered by Good Tidings. 

Nowgong, Aug. 22, 1863.—The Mac- 

edonian for July, containing an account 
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of the annual meeting of the Union, came 
to hand by this morning’s mail. 

Our hearts are filled with joy and 
thanksgiving, as we read of the growing 
interest felt by Christians at home for the 
heathen world. It is very cheering to 
us to know that we have the warm sym- 
pathy and earnest prayers of so many 
warm hearts across the waters. We 
arose from the perusal of the Macedonian 
with renewed courage and faith, and a 
stronger desire to spend all of time, 
strength and talent the Master has given 
us,in teaching the heathen the way of 
life through Christ. 

While our beloved country is passing 
through deep waters, God seems to be 
leading his children to higher and nobler 
views of life and Christian obligation. 
O could they but see the wants of this 
perishing people as we who are here on 
the ground see them, there would be yet 
greater interest felt by every Christian 
church and every Christian heart in the 
land. 


Another Plea for Assam. 


We rejoice that the Executive Com- 
mittee are enabled to send three new la- 
borers to Burmah. We know it is a field 
calling loudly for re-inforcements ; never- 
theless, we hope they will not forget this 
feeble mission. We hope they will not 
forget the weak, little band, struggling 
for life at Gowahati. They cannot sur- 
vive much longer without a living teach- 
er among them. And the hill-tribes 
around Gowahati, who seem so ready for 
the gospel, will embrace the Hindu reli- 
gion if there is no one sent to tell them 
of the “better way.” 

We hope they will not forget br. and 
sister Ward, toiling alone at Sibsagor, 
with the work of four missionaries on 
their hands; nor br. and sister Bronson, 
who have labored long and faithfully. 
They cannot be expected to endure the 
toils incident to missionary life much 
longer. There should be some one here 
preparing to take their place. 

When we turn to our own people, the 
Mikirs, we realize that the work is too 
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great for us to undertake alone. Ten 
missionaries would be but a meagre sup- 
ply for this tribe alone, not to speak of 
the Nagas, Kacharis, Kukis, and other hill 
tribes equally interesting and hopeful. 

The harvest around us is great and 
ready for laborers. Can they be sent? 
Can you not send one new laborer to 
Assam this year? But why should we 
urge this matter? We know you will 
do all that you have the means to do,— 
all that the churches will permit and en- 
able you todo. And here we will leave 
the matter, with the earnest prayer that 
the churches at home will come up to 
the work this year as they never have 
done before. 

We are enjoying good health. The 
language is gradually growing familiar to 
us, and we trust we are striving to use it 
to the best advantage. 


NINGPO MISSION. 
LETTER FROM MR. KNOWLTON. 
More Baptisms at Ningpo. 


Ningpo, July 29, 1863.—On the first 
Sabbath in July, seven persons were 
baptized in Ningpo, and as many more 
applicants were advised to wait a little. 
Two at the same time were excluded, 
one for polygamy, (young Dong, from 
Kinghwa, who went to England with 
Dr. Macgowan, and there married an 
educated English girl,) and one for gam- 
bling. There are quite a number of ap- 
plicants for baptism, who appear very 
well; but as in all other cases here, there 
is a great lack of pungent conviction for 
sin and a deep experience. The inter- 
est among the aged women is unabated. 


The Church in Jih-s-kong, a Living Epistle. 


On the second Sabbath in July, I bap- 
tized one person at Jih-z-kong. Several 
others are requesting baptism there. The 
little church there seems firm in the faith, 
and growing in grace, and is exerting an 
excellent influence on the people of that 
district. I leave for Chusan this evening. 
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GERMANY. 


LETTER FROM MR. ALTENSTEIN.* 


Awakening near Seehausen, 


The Lord is doing great things for us 
in all this region. From May 7 to 15 I 
spent in the vicinity of Clotze. There 
is great inquiry there for the way of life, 
and all the meetings were thronged.— 
May 8th I preached in the house of br. 
H. to a crowded assembly, which remain- 
ed together from ten o'clock till nearly 
five in the evening. The Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated, and five candidates were 
examined and unanimously received. At 
six o'clock a second meeting was held at 
Immekath, and at the close a third ser- 
vice was appointed at nine. Long before 
the hour every place was filled, and I had 
the pleasure of proclaiming to the people 
again the word of life. The deeply at- 
tentive crowd separated at midnight, and 
I believe the word will not be without 
fruit. This is but a specimen of all our 
meetings. 

A love feast and baptismal occasion 
held at Trippigleben at the passover sea- 
son, when the presence of the Lord was 
sensibly felt, is particularly worthy to be 
mentioned. At the earnest request of 
the brethren there, I took a carriage at 
2 o'clock, A. M., reaching the place at 
2,p. M. To our joy we found a very 
great assembly gathered together, con- 
sisting of brethren and friends from far 
and near, and particularly from the 
church in Wittingen. Br. Geissler was 
also there from Halle. All were greatly 
rejoiced to see us, and after mutual cor- 
dial salutation the brethren related to 
me how br. G. had preached at Clitze 
and Immekath to crowded assemblies, 
and as they hoped not without a blessing. 
The love-feast was opened with singing 
and prayer and an address by br. H., 
after which several brethren spoke, both 
in the room and outside, and the Spirit 
of the Lord was among us. 


* We translate the interesting letters of 
Messrs. Altenstein and Beyebach from the 
Hamburg Missionsblatt for Sept. Ep. Maa. 
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Baptism. 

At six o'clock we proceeded to the or- 
dinance of baptism. Clad in our baptis- 
mal dresses, we went to the water which 
flowed close by the house. We formed 
a circle with the brethren and friends 
and strangers. Br. G. took his stand in 
the middle, read a hymn which was sung, 
and then spoke on the subject of baptism 
with clearness and force. All listened 
attentively, and many a sigh was heard 
and many a tear was seen to fall. After 
prayer, while the company sang, I went 
down into the water and baptized seven 
candidates, among whom were a father, 
mother and daughter, into the name of 
the triune and covenant-keeping God. 
Ten were to have been baptized, but 
three of the number had not yet received 
a legal dismission from the national 
church. After the baptism, we spent the 
time till the next morning in blessed com- 
munion, in singing, prayer and conver- 
sation. From ten till twelve o'clock the 
Spirit of God was evidently present with 
us, and there was again a scene of tears 
The 
brethren and those who had lately found 
mercy praised and blessed the God of Is- 
racl. 


and sighs and pleadings for mercy. 


Children Impressed. 


When I had retired to rest on Thurs- 
day, May 26,1 was awoke by beautiful 
singing. Immediately I dressed myself, 
and when I came into the large room I 
saw sitting on both sides of the long table 
children from twelve to fourteen years of 
age, most of whom were converted or 
awakened. The children were singing 
a hymn. It was a joyful and blessed 
sight. What emotions filled my soul 
when I saw and heard them. How bless- 
ed were those hours among the children 
of God! 

About nine in the morning we were 
obliged to separate.+ We united once 
more in prayer, thanking God for his 
rich blessings, and, commending ourselves 
to his care, went home. 

During the last quarter, seventeen 
were received into the church and one 
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restored. Of this number, two belong to 
Wittenberg. Many more awaken the 
highest hopes, of whom two have already 
offered themselves to the church. My 
hope is that the Lord will yet do greater 
things than these. 


LETTER FROM MR. BEYEBACH, HERSFELD. 
Contrasts in Hesse. 


In presenting my report of the events 
of the last quarter, I must begin with the 
Easter season, during which I enjoyed a 
peculiar blessing in three different places. 
In pursuance of the invitation of br. B., 
I went to Upper Hesse, where I had two 
crowded meetings. The largest room 
was filled to overflowing, and many, par- 
ticularly in the evening, stood without 
around the doors and windows. O how 
joyful the change from former times, 
when a Christian could not look into this 
house without being driven away with 
insult; now hymns were sung in perfect 
harmony, and the gospel was proclaimed 
so that its joyful sound was heard far and 
wide. But the enemy is still here, and 
gnashes his teeth at such proceedings ; 
but he feels that Christianity is grown 
too strong for him, and, conscious of 
weakness, he retires into the back- 
ground. 

The best victory of the gospel, that 
over the hearts and lives of men, has 
been joyfully illustrated here. The other 
day we went to a village nine or ten 
English miles distant, where hitherto we 
had never had a meeting; but many had 
a desire for one, and notwithstanding 
the evil reports spread abroad of the sect 
which “is everywhere spoken against,” a 
man offered his vacant and _tolerably 
convenient room for a meeting. At our 
arrival, a delightful congregation was in 
waiting. On entering I had some diffi- 
culty in reaching the place assigned me, 
on account of the pressure.. If the ar- 


rangement were to be made then, I should 
have taken my place in the open air, for 
there were many in the yard who could 
not hear anything. The’ hearers were 
very attentive, and the people loaded us 
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with thanks as we left for F., where we 
had a blessed meeting in the evening. 
We were impressed with the belief that 
many of the dead in sin in our country 
will yet come to a spiritual resurrection 
in Christ. 


Labors for Emigrants. 

From this place I went by invitation 
to R., to make known the word of life 
verbally and through tracts and Bibles 
to emigrants to America. The Lord bless 
this seed! Dread of the ocean contribut- 
ed to make the word effective. 

I enjoyed here a joyful fruit of Sab- 
bath school influence. Three young girls 
one evening invited their teacher and 
myself to a friendly supper. The Lord 
has begun his work in these dear chil- 
dren, on which account we accepted 
their invitation the more readily, and we 
had a blessed evening with them. 


Burning and Shining Lights. 

On a journey to K. and vicinity, I vis- 
ited a beloved family. A Jew happened 
one morning to be present at our family 
worship, who accepted of me several 
tracts, and, having a Testament already, 
he bought another to give away. Some 
of the brethren here are burning and 
shining lights; their lives adorn their 
profession ; and the missionary here can 
speak the more boldly, knowing that the 
lives of the people are an efficient recom- 
mendation of the gospel. 

The Pentecost days were among the 
most precious. The members of our 
churches in Hesse then held a Conference 
in our city, which not only cemented the 
bond of union among the brethren and 
contributed fo their strength, but also by 
the number of strangers gathered togeth- 
er awakened the surprise of the people, 
and made us the topic of general conver- 
sation in the city among both high and 
low. This induced many to come to our 
meetings. The beautiful singing in four 
parts contributed not a little to the char- 
acter of the festival. The summer weather 
also allowed us to hold a meeting in a 
grove, near the ruins of an old church, to 
which interested hearers came in great 
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numbers, from places one to three hours 
distant, and listened very attentively 
while I proclaimed the word to them 
from under an immense oak. A few 
young people undertook to create dis- 
turbance, but did not succeed. 

Danger of Delay. 

On this journey I visited a sick man 
in U. who had often been directed in the 
way of truth, but had no time to give his 
heart to the Lord. I now found him in 
great trouble of mind, lamenting that it 
was too late, and that he had sinned 
away his day of grace. So anxious Was 
he, that he seemed to see the devil al- 
ways before him waiting to carry him to 
hell. In such cases, O what a blessing it 
is to be able to proclaim to a dying world 
not wrath, but pardon through the blood 
of the Lamb. I presented before him 
the consolations of the gospel, shqwing 
that it was not too late for him to come 
to Jesus, who will in no wise cast out any 
that come to Him. He listened with 
earnest attention, and when I read to 
him a portion of Scripture and prayed 
with him, he seemed fully to enter into 
it. I exhorted him still further to be 
reconciled to God, and to seek not so 
much life and health as the salvation of 
his soul. He replied that this was what 
he purposed to do. Some days after- 
wards, however, his anxiety became so 
great again that he even attempted to 
take his own life. But as long as he 
lived, he desired the brethren to come 
and pray with him, which they did. 

He was the last of three brothers.— 
The two elder had often been exhorted 
in their days of health to giee their hearts 
to God, and they acknowledged that it 
was their duty ; but through the cares of 
this world they put it off till a dying 
bed, and both had to go through a hard 
struggle ; still I have hope that they died 
in the Lord. It was remarkable that in 
the course of years, we could remember 
seven persons belonging to this little vil- 
lage, who were all hopefully converted 
on a dying bed, and most earnestly ex- 
horted othe..," “re their decease, not 
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to be so fvolish as they had been, neg- 
lecting religion till the close of life. 


God's Instruments for Doing Good. 


The Lord knows how to use every- 
thing for the advancement of his cause. 
In the house where we held our meeting 
a man often stops who professes to be 
able to heal diseases by sympathy; and 
there is no lack of superstitious people in 
city or village, who go to him, though he 
is often so much intoxicated as to be un- 
able to talk. This induced many to be 
present at our meeting, who heard the 
word attentively. I once even showed 
the man, in the presence of his wife, the 
sinfulness of his pretensions; but they 
were very angry, for the business is pro- 
fitable to them. 

For a long time a man has frequented 
our meetings who for years has belonged 
literally to the lowest class of humanity ; 
his very name is as “the offscouring of 
all things.” This man with his wife is 
now not only almost always the first at 
meeting, listening to the word with great 
attention, but he also takes pains to bring 
in others. Recently a woman who makes 
shoes came to him to beg old pieces of 
leather to be used in the lining of shoes. 
He seized the opportunity to urge upon 
the woman to promise him something. 
When she wished to know what it was 
that she must promise, he did not tell her, 
but assured her that it would bring upon 
her no disgrace, but that on the contrary 
it might be of great advantage to her ; 
but if she would not promise him, then 
he would give her no more leather. In 
order to save her leather, she promised ; 
upon which he said to her that she must 
for once go to the meeting. The next 
Sabbath evening the woman came to my 
house and related the circumstance, and 
begged that one of the people would 
show her the place of meeting. 


Persecution in Darmstadt. 

My last journey was into the region 
about Darmstadt, where I preached Christ 
crucified in various places. Sometimes 
the gospel was received with joy, and 
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sometimes it met with serious opposition. 
When I was at B., the mob covered the 
windows of br. K. with mud. Marriages 
are still required to be solemnized by the 
state preacher. Recently br. K. with 
his bride appeared in the church before 
the pastor. Curiosity had brought in 
many spectators. The pastor took the 
opportunity to berate the bridal party as 
separatists from the church. The brother 
interrupted him, saying that he did not 
come there for that purpose, and request- 
ed him to proceed with the marriage.— 
But when he began to be still more abu- 
sive, the brother left him standing at the 
altar, and went away with his bride, de- 
claring that he would not be married by 
him. The ceremony was quickly per- 
formed by the pastor in another place. 
In order to make our talents for sing- 
ing serviceable in promoting the kingdom 
of God, the members of various churches 
met together at a place appointed for the 
purpose on Sabbath, June 28. At the 
appointed time brethren went to the 
neighboring places to invite the people. 
Many came in, and after several pieces 
had been sung, I proclaimed the gospel 
under the rich blessing of God, so that 
many were moved to tears, and the word 
was heard with great attention. The 
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young people attempted in various ways 
to make disturbance, and some came in 
behaving disorderly, but then grew quiet 
and so remained till the end, when I 
spoke to them seriously about their con- 
duct. After singing and prayer, I read 
them a poem on temperance, by which 
many were greatly affected, and others 
were angry. Meanwhile information was 
carried to the police of the neighboring 
city, and the chief appeared in great 
haste just as were singing the last hymn. 
He came to me in an authoritative man- 
ner, and asked whether we had asked 
permission from the police to hold this 
meeting. I replied, “We have not done 
anything contrary to the duty of good 
citizens, and needed no permission.”— 
When he questioned me repeatedly I 
gave him the same answer, upon which 
he ordered us to leave the limits of S. 
immediately. Upon this some of the 
young people pelted the brethren on 
their way home with stones, and re- 
proached them, but no one was injured. 
But many were favorably impressed, and 
begged us very earnestly to come again 
soon. Some of the tracts distributed 
met an unhappy fate; we saw them the 
next day torn in pieces and lying in the 
road. 


MISCELLANY. 


PASTORAL TRAINING IN TINNEVELLY. 

Last week the annual examination of 
the catechists and schoolmasters connect- 
ed with the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Tinnevelly, took place 
at Edeyenkoody. As the system of in- 
struction and examination which is pur- 
sued in this mission has been well thought 
of, and is regarded by some as worthy of 
more general adoption, we shall mention 
some particulars about it here. In al- 
most every mission in Southern India, 
the native teachers are assembled, peri- 
odically, in some stations once a week, 
for systematic instruction by the mission- 


ary under whom they are placed. The 
adoption of this plan had arisen in part 
from the paucity of commentaries on the 
Scriptures and standard text-books in 
the vernacular languages; but is chiefly 
owing to the circumstance that native 
teachers of the ordinary type are found 
to deteriorate rapidly both in knowledge 
and efficiency when left much to them- 
selves. The most valuable mental, moral 
and religious training which a native 
teacher can receive, is that which con- 
sists in his being frequently brought in 
contact with a European Christian 
mind. In general each Indian mission- 
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ary instructs his native teachers accord- 
ing to the best of his own judgment ; but 
in the missions of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Tinnevelly 
and Tanjore, a course of instruction is 
agreed upon, annually, by all the mis- 
sionaries in common, and the native 
teachers connected with all the mission- 
ary districts are assembled together, an- 
nually, for a public examination in the 
various parts of the course. 

It is believed that, in this way, two 
important ends are secured ; the instruc- 
tion imparted by the missionaries be- 
comes more systematic and thorough, and 
the native teachers, especially those of 
them who have passed the period of youth, 
are induced by the prospect of a public 
examination, in which their places will 
be determined by their merits, to keep 
up their acquaintance with such books as 
they have read, and to take a practical 
interest in new subjects of study. 

It was a very interesting sight to wit- 
ness a hundred and ten native teachers, 
belonging to six missionary districts, as- 
sembling together in Edeyenkoody for the 
annual examination. All of them are 
engaged either as teachers of Christian 
schools, or virtually as pastors of congre- 
gations, or in both capacities, or as itin- 
erant preachers of Christianity to hea- 
thens. All combine work and study ; and 
it is from amongst them that an ordained 
ministry is being raised up. They were 
examined by the six missionaries who 
were present, assisted by two native min- 
isters—(the other two were unavoidably 
absent)—who had formerly been among 
the examined, but who now took their 
place among the examiners. The exam- 
ination lasted for three days, and was 
kept up for nearly twelve hours a day. 
It was conducted wholly in Tamil. The 
greatest number of the questions and an- 
swers were oral, and the value of every 
answer, whether oral or written, was de- 
termined by marks, in accordance with 
a pre-arranged plan. 

The native teachers were divided into 
two classes—a more advanced class and 
a less. The more advanced class were 
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examined in the prophecies of Isaiah, 
from the forty-second to the fifty-third 
chapter, inclusive, with special reference 
to the prophecies relating to the person 
and work of the Messiah. No question 
was put which required an acquaintance 
with the language of the original on the 
part of those who were examined; but 
within that limit the questions that were 
proposed, and which numbered at least 
two hundred, were as searching as the 
examiners were able to put. 

The lower class were examined mi- 
nutely in the Sermon on the Mount.— 
All the native teachers, without distine- 
tion of class, were examined in Church 
History—to the end of the persecutions 
—to enable them to realize the similar- 
ity of their position in some respects, and 
its great dissimilarity in others, to the 
position of the converts from heathenism 
in the first ages of the church. They 
were examined also in the contents of 
the “Arundchala Purina,” a popular 
collection of Hindu legends, to ascertain 
whether they had studied and understood 
the religious system which they were 
called upon to oppose. 

At the close of the oral examination, 
a few questions to which written answers 
were required, were put to the more ad- 
vanced class, and it will be seen that 
though those questions were few, they 
were varied and searching. I. Expound 
the passage : “He shall see of the travail 
of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” II. 
Explain 1 Cor. iii., 12-15: “Now if any 
man build upon this foundation gold, sil- 
ver, precious stones, wood, hay, stubble, 
&e.” ILI. “ What considerations, irre- 
spective of prophetical promises, are fitted 
to console and encourage us when at 
any time we are tempted to despond on 
account of the slow progress of Christi- 
anity and true Christian piety in this 
country?” IV. “What are the best 
means of improvement in the composi- 
tion and delivery of sermons?” V. What 
arguments would you make use of with a 
Vedantist who should deny the objective 
reality of the world, and of everything 
perceived by our senses, and maintain 
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that everything that is supposed to exist, 
except Soul, is an illusion?” To put 
questions such as these with the expec- 
tation of having them satisfactorily an- 
swered on the spot and without refer- 
ence to books, implies the existence of a 
larger amount of theological and general 
knowledge, and more power both of think- 
ing and of expressing the thoughts, than 
most persons would -expect to meet with 
in Hindu catechists unacquainted with 
English. Notwithstanding this, the ques- 
tions were very satisfactorily answered, 
with the exception of the last. 
it was the opinion of those of the exam- 
iners who had had the best means of 
forming a comparative estimate, that not 
one out of fifty candidates for orders in 
England could have passed the ordeal 
better. What Hindus generally want is 
strength of character; it is evident that 
when carefully instructed they are not 
deficent in the power of acquiring know- 
ledge. 

Perhaps the most important, and cer- 
tainly the most interesting, part of the 
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examination, was that which was intend- 
ed to test the progress of the native teach- 
ers in extemporaneous preaching. Ser- 
monizing has been systematically taught 
for several years, and progress in it tested 
at the annual examination. Twenty- 
eight of the most advanced and promising 
native teachers preached brief sermons 
in succession from one and the same text. 
The test was a very severe one—eight 
minutes to prepare, and eight minutes to 
preach; and arrangements were made 
that no person should know what the 
text was, prior to the commencement of 
the eight minutes allowed him for pre- 
paration. The missionaries and the rest 
of the native teachers present formed the 
congregation, and the merits of each ser- 
mon, considered as a popular, extempo- 
rancous discourse, were determined by 
marks. This is the fifth year in which 
sermonizing has been included in the 
examination, and an improvement has 
been apparent every year. A marked 
improvement was observed in the ser- 
mons delivered on this occasion. The 
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text was 2 Cor. v. 14: “The love of Christ 
constraineth us,” a text which could 
scarcely fail to draw out some manifesta- 
tions of Christian devoutness and earnest- 
ness, if any such existed ; and it was pe- 
culiarly gratifying to observe that there 
was as much improvement apparent, 
generally speaking, in the earnestness 
and edifying character of the sermons, as 
in their style and delivery. 

The fourth day of the meeting was de- 
voted to the business of the Local Com- 
mittee, when the missionaries present, 
after Divine service and sermon and 
the communion, assembled together to 
review the results of the examination, 
record their opinion respecting remain- 
ing deficiencies, and draw out a plan of 
study for another year. ‘ 

If it is admitted, as it must be, that it 
is to a native ministry that we must look 
for the eventual Christianization of India, 
the teaching and training of native evan- 
gelists should be regarded as one of the 
most important duties devolving upon 
European missionaries. It must be in- 
teresting, therefore, to see that the mis- 
sionaries in Tinnevelly show themselves 
to be in earnest in their endeavors to dis- 
charge this duty. Possibly, also, some of 
our friends at home, who are engaged or 
interested in clerical education, might 
profitably take a hint from some of the 
proceedings now described.—Dr. Cald- 
well in Christian Work. 


THE CHINESE OF HONGKONG AND 
CHRISTIANITY. 

I wish I could place before your read- 
ers a life-like picture of Hongkong. A 
great, sterile granite mountain, rising 
everywhere abruptly from the sea, a few 
years ago, like a hundred other islands 
scattered about these waters, either un- 
inhabited or occupied only by a few poor 
fishermen, now the seat of a vast com- 
merce and the home of myriads of busy 
workers. A large and populous town 
skirts the base of the hill for three or 
four miles, containing lofty warehouses, 
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offices and shops, and the dwellings of 
100,000 Chinese. Above, the imposing 
residences of the merchants climb the 
hill-side like a flight of steps. Here you 
will find people from a dozen nations of 
the East and the West; the Parsee, clad 
in faultless white, the turbaned Mussul- 
man, the Hindu, the Malay, French, Ger- 
mans, Dutch, Swiss, English and Ameri- 
cans. Among this motley population two 
elements preponderate and give a dis- 
tinctive character to the place ; the Eng- 
lish, as lords of the soil, are most numer- 
ous and influential among the residents 
from the west ; the Chinese, as composing 
more than nineteen-twentieths of the 
population. 

The Chinese are incredulous when told 
that the Christian doctrine is a living 
power, able to mould the hearts and lives 
of men into conformity with its exalted 
ideal. When in Canton I have some- 
times thought if I could but take these 
sceptical individuals to my own favored 
land,—if I could show them some great 
city ceasing from its toil on the Sabbath- 
day, the streets silent, the shops and fac- 
tories all closed, the people gathered in 
large assemblies to worship God without 
the aid of any image or visible symbol 
of his presence,—if I could lead them 
through our hospitals, our asylums for 
the orphan, the blind, the aged,—if I 
could take them to our monster gather- 
ings at the Bible Society and missionary 
anniversaries,—if I could, above all, place 
them in a position to mark the living 
power of Christianity in godly families, 
and in the holy character of individuals, 
—then they would believe, then they 
would exclaim, “We will go with you, 
for we see that God is with you of a 
truth!” And yet, how much would an 
observant heathen witness in England to 
counteract the moral effect of this, the 
brighter side. There is a kingdom of 
darkness among you, as well as a king- 
dom of light; and if the heathen should 
refuse the evidences of the one on ac- 
count of the presence of the. other, we 
should deplore, but could not be sur- 
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Now, it has occurred to me, during my 
present visit to this colony, that here in 
Hongkong the very wish I had is, ina 
manner, realized. Would I place the 
prejudiced Chinese, with all his bigoted 
contempt for the outer barbarians, and 
his immovable complacency in the supe- 
riority of his own nation, his own philos- 
ophy, his own sages, in close contact with 
the foreigners he despises,—here it is 
done. Would I make him an eye and 
ear witness of our science and arts, of 
our social life and political freedom, and 
of the practical working of Christianity 
among us, here it is done. In this place 
are thousands of Chinese living all around, 
and in the very houses of a few hundreds 
of the English. Not an Englishman here 
who can avoid the watchful scrutiny of 
the wary Chinese. When he sits at 
meals there is the “boy” waiting behind 
his chair; his wife is attended by her 
“arrah,” and the children by theiry.— 
Coolies do the domestic work, carry his 
messages, attend to his horses. There 
are chair-bearers to carry his sedan, the 
comprador to take charge of his money 
and assist in business transactions. Chi- 
nese linguists interpret for him, Chinese 
shopkeepers and artisans of all kinds vie 
to secure his custom. The Chinese watch 
the English with the eyes of an Argus; 
and a thousand reports of their behavior 
circulate round the island, and travel to 
all parts of the adjacent province of Cap- 
ton, when the Chinese return to visil 
their native villages. Yes! Here in this 
little island, England and China, Chris- 
tianity and idolatry, the influence of a 
thousand years of Divine revelation and 
that of thrice a thousand years of human 
superstitions, are brought face to face! 
This, surely, is a fact worth examining. 
A moral power is exerted by it, either 
for good or for evil, which perhaps has 
more influence on the Ghinese mind than 
the labors of a hundred missionaries.— 
Into which side of the scale is this weight 
of influence thrown? The All-seeing 
alone can trace out all its various ramifi- 
cations, and sum up its ultimate results. 
For myself I cannot help feelings of 
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sadness and humiliation preponderating 
when I try to estimate the true issues of 
the phenomenon. It is far from pleasant 
to me to write as an accuser of my coun- 
trymen; but I cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my conviction that the moral 
weight of England, as represented in 
Hongkong, is not an assistance to the 
missionary’s labors for the evangelization 
of China. 

On this rock amidst the waters we 
have Christianity and idolatry brought 
face to face ; I wish I could add, into act- 
ual conflict. But this I would dare to 
say, if all Hongkong were to read this 
letter, that the two hostile principles seem 
to have agreed to a perpetual armistice, 
or rather never to have commenced the 
war at all. There are a few missionaries 
here, it is true, but they are not called 
to their work, nor sustained in it, by the 
Hongkong residents. They represent the 
interest felt in the condition of the hea- 
then by millions at a distance, in England 
and Germany, not that of the so-called 
Christians who are living amongst the 
heathen. And as arule these missiona- 
ries meet but with slight sympathy and 
assistance from the residents. A few 
contributions are given to schools and 
other adjuncts of missionary work; but, 
as far as I am aware, there is not a single 
institution for the good of the Chinese 
(with the exception, perhaps, of the Mor- 
rison Education Society), to which Hong- 
kong can lay claim as its own. What 
efforts are being made originated from 
the missionaries, and even now would 
soon cease if the missionaries should be 
removed. This will appear more evident 
when I give a detailed account of the 
missions, schools, &c., in a future letter. 

Turning from public institutions to pri- 
vate efforts, there may be persons trying 
to do good to the souls of the Chinese in 
secret; if so, they succeed certainly in 
keeping their good deeds secret, for I 
have not had the pleasure of hearing of 
them. The Chinese language, it is true, 
is a great barrier in the way of the Chris- 
tian residents; but even this, perhaps, 
could not prevent a yearning pity for the 
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heathen and a fervent zeal for God's glo- 
ry from finding some outlet. And the 
greater the difliculty in the way of per- 
sonal effort, the greater the shame that 
these merchants and others have not 
their own Hongkong Missionary Society, 
and their own representatives supplying 
their lack of service in the missionary 
warfare. 

I would not have you suppose that 
there are none in this colony who love 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, and 
to whom the advancement of his king- 
dom is dearer than their daily bread.— 
I speak only of the general attitude of 
the community toward heathenism, and 
this undeniably is to let it alone. The 
spectacle of this indifference can hardly 
fail to indispose the Chinese mind to re- 
ceive the gospel; and in other respects 
also, I fear, the undesigned moral influ- 
ence of this colony is not on the right 
side. The Sabbath is not strictly ob- 
served. The pursuit of wealth, and a 
frivolous round of amusements, must be 
prominent characteristics of the foreigner 
in the eyes of the Chinese. Worse than 
this, the counterparts of their own vices 
are too often discerned by them in per- 
sons they suppose to be Christians. Do 
Chinese eat opium? Foreigners can get 
drunk; a more offensive and probably 
fully as pernicious a practice as the for- 
mer. Do Chinese gamble? They can- 
not be ignorant of the betting, the card 
and billiard playing, of the foreigner. , 
Are the Chinese immoral? Too many 
foreigners countenance them in the prac- 
tice of degrading impurity. “No man is 
a hero to his valet-de-chambre.” Many 
a Chinese servant must be aware of pas- 
sages in his master’s career far from en- 
titling that master to the higher name of 
Christian, but alas! degrading that name 
in the mind of the servant. 

Far be it from me to paint in blacker 
colors than the original. I have myself 
some highly esteemed Christian friends 
in this place, who perhaps will be grieved 
to have such a picture as I have been 
compelled to draw, laid before them.— 
Still I must be faithful. Without deny- 
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ing that there are good people in Hong- 
kong, and many decent and moral peo- 
ple to whom the epithet good could hard- 
ly in the highest sense be applied, the 
case does stand as I have represented it. 
We have the representatives of Christian 
England in closest juxtaposition with the 
heathen Chinese ; and the Chinaman sees 
in them little to recommend that Christi- 
anity. Can you wonder, then, at the 
slow progress the missionary is making ? 

But it is not mainly to account for our 
want of success that I thus write. It is 
my earnest desire that England may come 
to understand her great responsibilities, 
the glory and the shame of her position 
before the nations of the East, the power 
that she has to serve the kingdom of 
Christ if she use it, or the almost impass- 
able stumbling-block she may become to 
the triumph of the gospel if she neglect 
it. May the bright day soon dawn when 
the coast of China shall be fringed with 
communities of English Christians who 
shall be so many living witnesses for the 
truth of Christ’s revelation in the eyes of 
the heathen !—Christian Work. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF KOORDISTAN. 


The work of evang:lizing the wild 
Nestorians of Koordistan (incompa: ably 
more rude than the dwellers on the Per- 
sian plains), was commenced by the he- 
roic and indefatigable Dr. Grant, more 
than twenty years ago; but it was soon 
interrupted by the bloody massacres 
among those Nestorians, perpetrated by 
fiends in human form, the Koords. Dur- 
ing the subsequent ten years, the power 
of Turkish rule was gradually extended 
into Koordistan, the leading chiefs—Ba- 
der, Khan-beg, Noor-ullah-beg, and oth- 
ers, who had headed the wild hordes in 
committing those wholesale slaughters,— 
being exiled to the island of Crete, where 
they are still detained. 

The formidable mountains of Koordis- 
tan were thus rendered more accessible, 
and twelve years ago our mission com- 
menced a station among them in the 
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district of Gawar, which is seventy miles 
due west from Oroomiah, on the eastern 
border of Turkey. That station has 
proved a most trying one, alike from the 
physical roughness of the surrounding re- 
gions, the very imperfect subjection of 
the bloody Koords, who form the larger 
part of their inhabitants, and the deep 
snows of winter, (usually eighteen or 
twenty feet falling during the season), 
which render locomotion nearly imprac- 
ticable for several months of the year. 
Two of our number, under the hardships 
of the enterprise, found early graves in 
Gawar. 

Our station in the mountains is still 
maintained, though for the past two years 
it has not been occupied by members of 
our mission in the winter. Families visit 
it, and pass more or less time there, liv- 
ing in other mountain districts during the 
milder months of the year. And our na- 
tive evangelists and their wives, who are 
generally hardy men and women, reside 
at their respective posts there, and travel 
in the regions around them during the 
entire year. 

Mr. Shedd has, at present, the special 
charge of the mountain portion of our 
field. More than twenty native evan- 
gelists—most of them with families—are 
scattered through those wild mountains, 
faithful, devoted men and women, more 
than half of them natives of Koordistan, 
who were educated in our seminaries at 
Oroomiah, and the rest, natives of the 
wild plains of Persia, who go up there to 
live and toil, as to aforeign clime. Both 
classes endure hardness, as good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, in “the patience of hope,” 
seeking to erect the banner of salvation 
among the various clans of their rude 
people of the Christian name, who have 
so long dwelt in the gorges of those mosi 
stern and rugged mountains; and their 
yet wilder neighbors and foes, of the Mo- 
hammedan faith, who have from time 
immemorial prowled lawlessly around, 
and preyed upon the folds of the suffer- 
ing Christians. 

The gospel is gradually taking root on 
that hard mountain soil, rendered doubly 
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difficult by the exceeding physical rough- 
ness of the country, and the yet more for- 
midable character of the savage Koords. 
Mr. Shedd recently held his annual meet- 
ing with the mountain pastors and evan- 
gelists, who assembled from their various 
districts at the station ‘in Gawar, and 
spent several days in communion and 
mutual consultation in regard to the 
good work in Koordistan. They were 
able to report encouraging progress, par- 
ticularly in the district of Amadia, on the 
western slope of the Assyrian mountains, 
where several interesting conversions had 
recently occurred. 

The mountain Nestorians, like the peo- 
ple of most wild countries, cherish a pro- 
found attachment t» their native cliffs. 

The redoubtable Koords are not inac- 
cessible to the messengers of the gospel. 
Though Mohammedans, their religion 
sits much more lightly on those rude, un- 
tutored tribes, than on their more civil- 
ized co-religionists of Turkey on the 
west and Persia on the east; while the 
standard of private morals, in their more 
primitive and simple habits of life, is far 
above that of either Turks or Persians, 
among whom little less than the abomi- 
nations of Sodom prevail. Even with 
their hereditary propensities and habits 
of bloodshed, they are thus more hope- 
ful objects of missionary efforts than 
either class of Mohammedans in these 
empires; and we may reasonably expect, 
under the Divine blessing, an earlier tri- 
umph of Christianity among them. In 
some cases, even now, they rebuke their 
Nestorian neighbors for their too tardy 
reception of the glad tidings from the 
mis-ionaries. 

The French Romanists are vigorously 
pushing their way up on the western 
slopes of the mountains from Mosul, leav- 
ing no stone unturned ¢o secure the oc- 
cupancy of Koordistan. They are pow- 
erfully supported by the French consul- 
ates at Mosul and at Bagdad, and by the 
French embassy at Constantinople, who 
gladly lend their influence, in every pos- 
sible way, to the Jesuits as political 
agents. Their cherished hope is to make 
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Koordistan another Papal stronghold, 
like the mountains of Lebanon in Syria; 
and if, in the prosecution of their schemes, 
thousands should be slaughtered through 
their provocations, as was the case in the 
massacres there, according to their code, 
of course “the end justifies the means.” 
I regret to be obliged to testify of the 
agents of the Pope in these regions, that 
their course is “evil—and only evil—and 
that continually.” 

But the mild, yet mighty, power of the 
gospel, proclaimed by our missionaries 
and their helpers, in those wild regions, 
will,we trust, alike forestall the repetition 
of such bloody events as Mount Lebanon 
witnessed, and check the progress of the 
Church of Rome in that direction. 

Messrs. Shedd and Labvill are now in 
the mountains with their families. Amer- 
ican ladies, with their infant children, 
travelling fearlessly and diffusing their 
gentle influence in those wild regions,.. 
are as olive branches, living emblems of 
the gospel of peace, which those messen- 
gers of mercy go forth to proclaim. The 
Koords, on the boundaries between Tur- 
key and Persia, are plundering travellers 
and caravans almost daily; while God 
restrains them from harming the mission- 
aries, seeming to say to them: “Touch 
not mine anointed, and do my prophets 
no harm.” —J. Perkins in Christian Work. 


SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

At the meeting of the American Board held 
in Rochester, N. Y., Oct. 6—11, 1863, Dr. An- 
derson read the following portions of his in- 
tended full Report, of his recent visit to the 
Sandwich Islands, which he had not been able, 
as yet, wholly to prepare. 

Organization of the Civil Community. 


The Civil Community received its or- 
ganization in the reign of Kamehameha 
IIL, between the years 1838 and 1853, 
The Government, before that time, was 
a despotism, with nothing to restrain the 
power of the king ; and the higher chiefs 
were all despots in their smaller spheres. 
The king was the virtual owner of the 
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lands, and had the power of life and 
death. No man’s possession, not even 
the highest chief’s, was secure, and of 
course none thought of improving the 
land. In 1839, the king signed a Bill 
of Rights; and in the next year he con- 
ferred on the people a constitution, divid- 
ing the powers of government between 
the king, the legislature, and the judges. 
There is no question that, in this impor- 
tant introductory step to the present lib- 
erties of the Hawaiian people, the king 
was much influenced by his chosen inter- 
preter and friend, the Rev. William 
Richards. The constitution provided 
that the laws of the Islands should all be 
in accordance with the general spirit of 
God’s word. Under this constitution, a 
chief was tried for murder and hanged,— 
an unprecedented event,—which must 
have given it great moral force. In 1844, 
a member of the legal profession was ap- 

inted Attorney-General, and instruct- 
ed to revise the constitution, and also to 
prepare a code of laws adapted to the 
condition of the people at that time. This 
took effect in 1845. Protestantism was 
then re-proclaimed as the religion of the 
Government, but with no connection be- 
tween church and state. The Sabbath 
was recognized as a day of rest from sec- 
ular labor; different Christian denomi- 
nations were to be treated impartially ; 
the laws abolishing idol-worship and an- 
cient heathen customs were re-enacted; 
and the people were secured in their right 
to own and cultivate lands. The king, 
in his speech from the throne, on the in- 
troduction of the constitution and code 
of 1845, gave utterance to the following 
memorable declaration : 

“I am well aware that the word of 
God is the corner-stone of my kingdom. 
Through its influence we have been in- 
troduced into the family of the independ- 
ent nations of the earth. It shall there- 
fore be my constant endeavor to govern 
my subjects in the fear of the Lord; to 
temper justice with mercy in the punish- 
ment of crime, and to reward industry 
and virtue.” 

In 1852, a new constitution was pre- 
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pared by three commissioners, — Dr. 
Judd, John Ii, now (the native Judge on 
the bench of the Supreme Court,) and 
Chief Justice Lee. That is the existing 
constitution, and under its present en- 
lightened head, it insures to the people 
all needed security and freedom. Pro- 
bably in no government of Christendom 
are property and life more secure. Nor 
does history record a more signal instance 
than the one above described, of the vol- 
untary surrender of power by despotic 
rulers, purely from regard to the welfare 
and happiness of their people. 


Organization of the Protestant Christian 
Community. 


My visit to the Sandwich Islands was 
eleven years after the completed organi- 
zation of the civil community ; which had 
made the people self-governing in respect 
to their material and secular interests, 
and was found to work well. None but 
lovers of irresponsible, despotic power, 
can regret the liberty thus conceded to 
the people. I went to the Islands with 
the impression, which was also entertain- 
ed by the Prudential Committee, that 
the time had probably arrived for giving 
compactness and efficiency to the Protes- 
tant Christian community, and for de- 
volving upon it the responsibilities of 
self-government in all its ecclesiastical 
matters ; thus preparing the way for com- 
mitting to its direction the working of its 
religious charities. Should it appear that 
the missionaries had been deficient in the 
training of the people for this result, then 
it might be feared, considering the deli- 
cacy and difficulty of the enterprise, and 
the advanced age of most of the mission- 
aries, that there would not be superin- 
tending power enough left to insure suc- 
cess. What I saw in my progress through 
the Islands, and still more what I heard 
from my brethren, awakened both hope 
and fear; but it satisfied me that the ar- 
rangement agreed upon by the General 
Meeting, while we were all assembled at 
Honolulu, was the best that could be 
made. Indeed, I felt quite sure that if 
the native clergy and people were not 
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soon to have as much agency conceded 
to them in the management of their re- 
ligious affairs as they already had in the 
affairs of the state, serious evils must ere 
long arise; nor could I sce prudential 
reasons for a longer delay. That rever- 
ence for missionary authority, which was 
in some sense inherited from the chiefs, 
could not long survive the relinquishment 
of authority by the chiefs themselves ; nor 
was its continuance deemed favorable to 
the creation of a self-reliant, self-govern- 
ing, self-supporting Christian community. 

The object we had in view could no 
more be attained by half way measures, 
than could have been that which the for- 
mer king and chiefs had in view in the 
civil department. The object was, in- 
deed, substantially the same in both 
That 
was the immediate object,—leaving the 
matter of self-support to come, if it ever 
came, not as the immediate result of any 
possible measures, but of progress in civ- 
ilizatign. Self-government and self-sup- 
port are by no means inseparable in a 
religious community; a’ is seen over 


cases, namely, self-government. 


large portions of our western states, and 
indeed in many of the less favored dis- 
tricts in all our States. 

Various ends were to be secured. The 
very delicate relations of the foreign and 
native pastors were to be adjusted, so as 
to leave no conflicting interests. A meth- 
od of self-government was to be devised, 
which should be efficient, and at the 
same time acceptable tothe native pastors 
and churches. The Protestant churches 
on the different Islands, though separat- 
ed by rough ocean channels, were to be 
made to feel as one body in Christ, and 
one in interest, by means of appropriate 
bonds of union. It had become needful, 
moreover, that a far heavier responsibility 
should be made to rest on that commu- 
nity; that it should become self-governing 
in the largest sense, and assume the whole 
direction of the work of building up 
Christ’s kingdom on the Sandwich Is- 
lands, and on the islands farther west; 
while it should be relieved of the support 
of the old missionaries, and assured of 
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such pecuniary aid, from time to time, as 
would enable and embolden it to assume 
the new tesponsibilities. 

The brethren assembled from their 
different islands early in June, as “The 
Hawaiian Evangelical Association,” with 
this impression general among them,— 
that the Protestant community ought to 
be organized for self-government and 
efficient. action. They occupied the en- 
tire month with their deliberations; and 
whatever diversities of opinion there may 
have been at the outset, the results were 
all reached with the most gratifying 
unanimity. 

These results are embodied in nine 
reports, which were drawn up after the 
subjects had been discussed. The more 
important results, so far as they relate 
to the organization of the Protestant 
Christian community, may be briefly 
stated thus: 

1.‘The large churches are to be divided 
with a reference to convenient territorial 
limits ; the missionaries retaining the pas- 
toral care of the central churches, where 
circumstances favor it, while native pas- 
tors are to be placed over the others as 
fast as possible. 

2. Native pastors and laymen are to be 
associated with those of foreign birth or 
origin, in all the religious working bodies 
on the islands. 

8. While the old missionary, from his 
age, experience and superior attainments, 
will inevitably continue to exert a con- 
siderable influence on the churches and 
pastors near him, the ecclesiastical con- 
trol is to be exclusively with the Island 
bodies. Those local bodies are to organ- 
ize the churches; define their territorial 
limits ; ordain and install the pastors, and 
remove them when it is desirable so to 
do; and their supervision extends to doc- 
trine, discipline and practice. The de- 
tails of this supervision are left, in a con- 
siderable degree, to the ecclesiastical 
bodies of the several Islands, and from 
their decision there is, ordinarily, to be 
no appeal; though the Island organiza- 
tion, ab a body, will of course be allowed 
to refer cases of particular difficulty to 
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the central body, meeting annually at 
Honolulu, for its advice and counsel. 

The missionaries thus divest themselves 
of a governing power, which they have 
exercised from the beginning, and which 
was as needful for those infant churches 
at first, as it is for a young family; and 
they relinquish it in order to the still 
higher training of the infant Christian 
community. But the immaturity of re- 
ligious life on those Islands, is still such 
as to create the necessity for continuing 
a religious superintendence by means of 
the local, self-governing, ecclesiastical 
bodies, to which the pastors, foreign and 
native, all belong, and in which the 
churches are represented by lay dele- 
gates, though the bodies differ consider- 
ably from each other in form and name. 
The questions were all necessarily view- 
ed, discussed, and determined from the 
missionary stand-point, rather than from 
the ecclesiastical; since the native reli- 
gious community, as a whole, has not yet 
risen to the level of our denominational 
discussions and proceedings. 

4. The foreign and native pastors at 
the Sandwich Islands are to belong to 
the same ecclesiastical bodies. This is 
because of the peculiar state of things at 
the Islands. They have been Christian- 
ized. The missionaries have become cit- 
izens; and in a technical sense they are 
no longer missionaries, but mere pastors 
of churches, on a parity with the native 
pastors. The objections, therefore, do 
not apply to them which lie against mis- 
sionaries elsewhere becoming members 
of native ecclesiastical bodies. 

5. The Hawaiian Evangelical Associ- 
ation,—which has heretofore consisted of 
the missionaries of the American Board 
on the Sandwich Islands, together with 
other evangelical ministers of foreign 
birth who sympathize with them in their 
labors,—is henceforth to consist of all 
clergymen, both native and foreign, of 
the Congregational and Presbyterian or- 
ders, on the Sandwich, Micronesian, and 
Marquesas Islands; of lay delegates ap- 
pointed annually by the local ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies; and of such laymen as may 


be elected, from time to time, by a two- 
thirds vote. 

6. A Hawaiian Board has been formed, 
to be called “The Board of the Hawaiian 


and to consist 
of a Corresponding Secretary and Treas- 


Evangelical Association ; 


urer, who are to be chosen annually by 
the Association, and eighteen members, 
one-third of whom are to be natives.— 
One-third go out of office annually, but 
may be re-elected. It is the duty of this 
Board to perform any agency requested 
of it by the Prudential Committee, in re- 
spect to the support of foreign missiona- 
ries of the American Board, and the ed- 
ucation of their children at the Islands; 
to take charge of Home Missions, of the 
education of native ministers, and of fe- 
males, who may become teachers and the 
wives of pastors ; of the preparation, pub- 
lication, and circulation of useful books 
and tracts; and of Foreign Missions, so 
far as the conduct of them from the Sand- 
wich Islands shall be found practicable 
and expedient ; with the disbursereent of 
all funds contributed for these objects, 
from whateversource. 

7. Inasmuch as grants from the Amer- 
ican Board and the American churches, 
in aid of the several great objects com- 
mitted to the Hawaiian Board, will be 
needed, to some extent, for years to come, 
it was provided that the Evangelical As- 
sociation, its Board, and its ministers of 
foreign birth or descent, shall continue, 
as heretofore, to write freely and fully to 
the Foreign Secretary of the American 
Board, in order that the interests of the 
American churches in the Islands may 
be sustained, and the American Board 
be enabled to make the needed grants ; 
—it being understood that the channels 
of communication with the American 
churches will remain open to the breth- 
ren at the Islands, as heretofore. 

8. The deliberations of the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association, and also of the 
Hawaiian Board, are to be conducted in 
the Hawaiian language ; and the records 
of their proceedings are to be kept both 
in Hawaiian and English. 

9. Should the American Board assent, 
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the responsibilities of that Board for di- 
recting the work at the Sandwich Islands, 
and also in Micronesia, will be assumed 
by the Hawaiian Board. 

10. In order that there may hereafter 
be no unnecessary hindrance to dividing 
the great churches, multiplying native 
pastors, ayd obtaining their support from 
the native community, the American 
Board, after the year 1863, is to resume 
the support of the old missionaries, which 
has rested in part, for some years past, 
on the native churches. 

11. The American Board is to be open 
for a time,—the length of which cannot 
be foreseen,—to applications from the 
Hawaiian Board, for such grants-in-aid 
as that Board shall need in the several 
departments of its labor. 

12. As at present advised, the Ameri- 
can Board will not be expected to send 
more laborers to the Sandwich Islands 
from the United States; the hope being 
entertained that the children of the mis- 
sionaries will be able and disposed, 
through the grace of God, to do all that 
is needful in the case. ‘ 

13. The Micronesia mission is no longer 
to be an organized body. The missionary 
work there, excepting that upon Ponape, 
is to be carried on, hereafter, chiefly by 
means of native Hawaiian missionaries, 
who are to be visited, periodically, by 
agents of the Hawaiian Board. If Po- 
nape continue to be cultivated, it is to be 
mainly as the centre of a future mission 
to the Islands farther west. 

Such, in brief, is the organization of 
the Protestant Christian community at 
the Sandwich Islands. Some additional 
statements are necessary to complete the 
view. The children of the missionaries 
at the Oahu College, on recommendation 
of their parents, are to give prescribed 
attention to the Hawaiian language, as a 
condition of their receiving aid at the 
College from the funds of the American 
Board. Arrangements have been made 
for graduates of the Native College at 
Lahainaluna, of suitable talents and char- 
acter, to spend a year with Mr. Alexan- 
der, at Wailuku in theological studies 
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preparatory to the gospel ministry; and 
it is expected that others of the old mis- 
sionaries will take theological students, 
after the manner formerly prevalent in 
this country. A boarding-school for na- 
tive females is to be commenced in a 
house owned by the American Board at 
Kau, in the southern part of Hawaii, in 
the hope of raising up suitable persons to 
become teachers, and the wives of native 
pastors ; and there will be an effort to in- 
stitute such schools, of moderate extent, 
on other islands. The principal depart- 
ments of labor in connection with the 
Protestant community are four,—Home 
Missions, Foreign Missions, Education, 
and Publications,—and the Hawaiian 
Board has four committees, correspond- 
ing to these four departments. All these 
departments, except the first, have been 
in a languishing condition; but it is ex- 
pected that these committees, acting in 
connection with Rev. L. H. Gulick, whom 
the Hawaiian Board has elected its Cor- 
responding Secretary, will successfully 
press the Hawaiian churches,—now re- 
lieved from the support of their mission- 
ary fathers,—to an active and vigorous 
prosecution of their work in all its de- 
partments.—Miss. Herald. 


FRENCH MISSION TO THE BASUTOS. 


As in times past, the loving kindness 
of our God towards the French missiona- 
ries continues to manifest itself in the 
conversion of souls and in times of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord 
vouchsafed to their flocks; nevertheless, 
during the last year our brethren had 
noticed a strong resistance, on the part 
of the mass of the people, to the reforms 
which the Word of God imposes, both in 
private life and as regards social order. 
It had also pleased the Lord to stretch 
forth his arm over the whole nation of 
the Basutos. An unexampled drought 
prevailed in the country, which is gener- 
ally blessed with abundant rain at stated 
periods, thanks to the elevated position 
of the territory. 
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In the month of last November no 
traces of vegetation remained. The 
largest streams had ceased to flow. The 
cattle died by thousands, and famine be- 
gan to appear throughout the land. The 
diviners, who among these tribes lay claim 
to the gift of power to bring rain upon 
the earth, did not fail to revive their pre- 
tensions. But it is a remarkable fact— 
showing that whatever may be the blind- 
ness of the masses in Lesuto, they cannot 
be acted upon independently of the gos- 
pel—that the greater part of these im- 
postors singularly modified their language 
and their practices. They pretended to 
speak in the name of “the God of hea- 
ven,” and to have been charged by Him 
in a special manner to ordain ceremonies 
of which the missionaries, being foreign- 
ers, could understand neither the spirit 
nor the bearing. Multitudes were im- 
posed upon by this skilful artifice. Hence 
arose great difficulties for the missiona- 
ries and their flocks, which, however, re- 
sulted in glory to God. Some idea may 
be formed of the energy and dexterity 
required in struggles of this nature, by 
what took place between Mr. Dyke, of 
Hermon, and one of the soothsayers in 
question. The latter thought that he 
could considerably increase his credit by 
inviting a missionary to come and listen 
to his revelations. Our brother consid- 
ered it his duty not to refuse ; in the first 
place, that he might not appear to shrink 
from such an encounter, and also from 
motives of pity, as he thought that his 
antagonist was not of sound mind, and 
might need medical treatment rather 
than serious refutation. On the road, 
Mr. Dyke discovered that the object of 
his journey was a secret to no one. Peo- 
ple came forth from different villages 
and joined themselves to him, to accom- 
pany him. Everything had been pre- 
pared for a solemn reception. The pro- 
phet, covered with a long white garment, 
waited for his visitor in a large court 
carpeted with mats. The missionary, 
without any ceremony, seated himself 
beside him, and treating him like one of 
his ordinary patients, began to feel his 
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pulse, examine his tongue, and ask him 
questions as to the state of his health. 
This did not answer the purpose of the 
great personage ; so assuming an inspired 
attitude, he began to declaim on the sub- 
ject of his relations with the world of 
spirits. He held in the hollow of his hand 
three grains of corn which Tieaven had 
sent him as a token of the abundant har- 
vests which would be obtained by follow- 
ing his prescriptions. “These grains,” 
said he, “are sacred; no mortal would 
dare to eat them!” “And this proves 
it,” replied Mr. Dyke, seizing the grains 
and swallowing them with all speed. At 
the sight of this sacrilege the crowd drew 
back with horror, but the confusion of 
the soothsayer soon betrayed his impo- 
tence; they again drew near, and the 
missionary addressing the bystanders re- 
proached them with having encouraged 
by their credulity the pretensions of a 
poor epileptic. The interview, so dra- 
matic in its outset, ended in the calmest 
manner. Thrice did the unfortunate en- 
chanter strive to reply, but he was un- 
heeded; the whole attention of the mul- 
titude was given to Mr. Dyke, who gave 
glory to God, and exhorted them at 
length on the necessity of seeking his fa- 
vor by repentance. To the great aston- 
ishment of every one, the soothsayer him- 
self, completely subjugated, ended by ac- 
knowledging the truth of the precepts of 
the servant of God, and by recommend- 
ing that all should followthem. But the 
Lord, by retarding the deliverance, re- 
served a more thorough defeat for all his 
fellows, and thus exposed the vanity of 
their pretensions. 

In the end the people, reduced to de- 
spair, themselves drove away many of 
these impostors, and on every side turned 
towards the missionary, beseeching him 
to entreat the Lord for them. Then, as 
in the time of Elijah, God deigned to 
manifest his mercy and his power in the 
most striking manner. ‘Twenty-one Ba- 
sutos were about to abjure paganism, 
and be received members of the church 
stationed at Moriah. The pastor of this 
flock, and those of Hermon, Berea, and 
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Thaba-Bossiou, who were to take part in 
this solemnity, resolved to make it an 
occasion of humiliation and powerful in- 
tercession with God. From thirteen to 
fourteen hundred natives were assembled 
from the neighborhood. They met in 
the open air. The sun scorched the 
earth with its fire, but for the time being 
no one gave heed. Mr. Jousse gave an 
earnest address to the audience; fer- 
vent prayers ascended to the throne of 
grace. In the afternoon several hundred 
members of the church partook of the 
holy communion. Then the heavens, 
whose inexorable serenity had lasted for 
more than a year, were covered with 
clouds, and drops of rain were heard to 
fall upon the parched ground, soon to be 
saturated by delightful showers. The 
pastors and their children in the faith 
were melted to tears, and rose as one 
man to sing the glorious hymn, “We 
praise Thee, O God!” &c. On the mor- 
row and the succeeding days, the Lord 
renewed his blessings. At the same time 
He answered the prayers addressed to 
Him in Bethesda, Mekuatleng, and other 
stations fifteen and twenty leagues dis- 
tant from Moriah; and as though to 
make us feel more fully how complete 
this deliverance, the letters containing 
the news reached us in a state which 
testified that (before reaching the Cape) 
the bearer of them had braved many 
dangers by swimming across the swollen 
torrents. 

God grant that these extraordinary 
lessons of severity and mercy may not be 
lost on the people to whom they have 
been given! Notwithstanding their weak- 
ness, and the humiliations brought upon 
them by the backslidings of some of their 
members, the churches of Lesuto have 
not allowed themselves to be shaken by 
this crisis. On the contrary, there were 
some who, when the means of subsistence 
became more and more scanty, hearing 
of the urgent need of our society, gave 


of their poverty more abundantly than 
usual. Let us not forget these indigent 
churches in our prayers, for at this mo- 
ment their sufferings are extreme. If 


the help of the Lord came in time to pre- 
serve their flocks from complete destruc- 
tion, it was too late to insure them bread 
for this year. In the midst of their anx- 
ieties, the pious natives hailed with joy 
the arrival of a case of Lesuto hymn- 
books and Bible stories, which we had 
sent them from Paris. These books 
were received with extreme gladness of 
heart, and were eagerly purchased,—es- 
pecially the hymn-books.—Rev. Mr. Ca- 


salis. 


MISSIONS AMONG INDIANS NEAR THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

The Rev. G. McDougall, a Wesleyan mis- 
sionary among the Indians near the Rocky 
Mountains in British America, wrote August 
26th, 1862, concerning a missionary station in 
the Hudson’s Bay District, as follows: 

Anxious to know the true character of 
the country, I travelled in different di- 
rections; and my humble opinion is, that 
for an Indian settlement, a better place 
cannot be found. In this delightful 
country, with its pleasant and salubrious 
climete, a flourishing mission will soon 
become the centre of civilization and 
Christianity to the surrounding tribes. 
Wesleyans of favored Canada rejoice in 
the numbers rescued from the brutality 
of Paganism through their instrumental- 
ity, and one of the brightest pages in the 
history of their church, is the record of 
these gospel triumphs. But here is one 
mission which, if well supported, will 
exert an influence upon numbers equal 
to the entire Indian population of Cana- 
da. The Cree and Stoney camp, near 
Carlton, numbered seven hundred tents. 
Subsequently I passed five encampments, 
numbering from ten to twenty tents, in 
company with Messrs. Woolsey and Stein- 
haur. We visited seventy tents. Had 
time permitted, the Blackfeet, Sarcees, 
and the Stoneys, would have gladly re- 
ceived us at their national encampments. 
If we place the number of persons in 
each tent at the low average of ten, it 
will easily be seen that the Plain Indians, 
though only the shadow of the once pow- 
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erful nations that peopled these plains, 
are yet numerous. And in addition to 
these, there are the Wood Indians, and 
also a large number of Protestant mixed 
bloods. Many of these families are re- 
spectable. 

We shall not forget the affectionate 
manner in which they received our mis- 
sionaries in this ripe field, where Metho- 
Gism has toiled for the last twenty years. 
The length and breadth of these broad 
plains have been travelled by a tireless 
Rundle, a Woolsey, and a Steinhaur; 
and neither time nor change can efface 
the impressions made by these self-deny- 
ing men. But the day has arrived when 
the work must assume a different form ; 
it must be consolidated, churches must 
be erected and schools established, and 
the hunter taught to till the soil. This 
is his only hope. His present resources 
will soon be exhausted. On the buffalo 
he depends for an existence. From these 
lords of the plains he obtains his cloth- 
ing, food, and the lodge he lives in. Of 
these noble animals, the Plain tribes kill 
at least twenty thousand yearly. The 
wild ox is fast disappearing. Last month 
I passed over hundreds of miles which, 
not thirty years ago, were the grazing 
grounds of innumerable herds of wild 
cattle ; now their bleached bones are all 
that remain to tell the story of departed 
plenty. 

The poor Indians are painfully alive 
to what is transpiring. One of their 
most intelligent chiefs said to the mission- 
aries, “When I think of my children, an 
overwhelming sorrow fills my heart. If 
I look to the traders, with whom we have 
bartered for more than a hundred years, 
I have no hope; for our robes and furs 
will soon be gone. Servants of the 
Giver of life, you bring the blessing that 
cheers our troubled hearts. Teach us to 
be Christians, and then we shall cease 
to kill each other, and our children will 
learn how to live upon the rich lands 
which the Good Spirit has given us.”— 
Another venerable chief said, “I am 
sick of war; my soul longs for peace.— 
Our fathers gave us a religion of blood, 
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and we live in fear and misery all our 
days.” 

Would that white Christians could 
hear the earnest pleadings of this noble 
but wretched people for the gospel. Our 
hearts bleed when we think of the poor 
Cree and Stoney, and faithfully we pledge 
ourselves to represent their case to the 
friends of the blessed Saviour. Already 
they have proved that a mission station 
is to them a city of refuge, and that under 
the influence of the gospel their fiercest 
enemies relent at the feet of Jesus. Lun- 
dreds of these poor Indians have obtained 
some knowledge of the way of salvation. 

But we want instantly two mission- 
aries and an experienced schoolmas- 
ter for the Saskatchewan. The church 
has the men; men full of faith and the 
Holy Ghost, who, undeterred by difliculty 
and danger, count not their lives dear 
unto them. The church has the means, 
and, blessed be the name of our God, she 
has within her sacred walls thousands of 
large-hearted sons and daughters, who, 
we believe, will hasten to the rescue of 
the perishing Indian. 

The following additional items of informa- 
tion, from the pen of another Wesleyan mis- 
sionary, connected with the Rossville mission 
in Hudson’s Bay Territory,—give complete- 
ness to the above notices. We find the article 
in the Church of Scotland's Home and Foreign 
Missionary Record for September. 


The Rossville Mission was commenced 
in 1840, and in a remarkably short peri- 
od of time a large number were admitted 
to Christian baptism. 

There are few places in all the Hud- 
son’s Bay Territory so well adapted for 
a mission station as this, and it is admit- 
ted by all, I believe, to be the most pros- 
perous mission in all the territory. This 
being the central depot of trade for all 
the great interior, possessed a compara- 
tive importance beyond anything the 
place itself would indicate. 

Eagerness to Hear the Gospel. 

When the fact was spread abroad that 
a mission was established at this place, 
the Indians from the northern regions 
were attracted to the place, first out of 
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curiosity, and many finally settled here 
permanently. Some came from a dis- 
tance of 600 or 800 miles to hear the 
wonderful news. Some families came 
from Fort Churchill, which is on the 
border of the Esquimaux country, and is 
the limit northward where timber will 
grow ; all beyond this is bleak and bare. 
The population of the mission was about 
350 souls, 100 of whom were scholars in 
school. They had been here long enough 
to show the effect that partial civilization 
would have upon them, and in this place 
certainly with the most favorable results. 


Language of the People. 

The language of these people, though 
a kindred dialect of the Ojibwa, was 
nevertheless so distinct, that at first I 
could scarcely understand a single word. 

I heard them in conversation and in 
their devotions, and was at first much 
discouraged ; but after a short time I be- 
gan to trace resemblances. Expecting 
to make this field of labor my home for 
many years, and perhaps for life, I ap- 
plied myself with all my might to acquire 
their language. I read in their books, 
conversed with them as well as I could, 
and when otherwise disengaged, was al- 
ways speaking mentally all the words I 
knew. The first thing in the morning 
was to talk Cree, and the last thing I re- 
membered at night, on going to sleep, 
was making mental speeches in Cree. 

Their language was written and print- 
ed with some eighty-five different char- 
acters, called the Syllabic System—that 
is, every letter represented a syllable.— 
In the course of three months’ time I 
could read a chapter from the New Tes- 
tament in this character in public wor- 
ship. I also read the abridged Church 
Service in this character every Sabbath 
morning. 


Books and Printing. 


I found genuine religion among these 
people. Our church was almost always 
well filled, and the week-day services 
well attended. The membership of the 
church numbered 145, and there was a 
great demand for books in the native lan- 
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guage. The distant missions were in the 
habit of receiving their supply of books 
from Rossville, and so many orders for 
Indian books came, that the stock was 
exhausted at the end of my first year; 
but there was a printing-oflice with a 
supply of ‘paper donated by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and there 
was also the old press, with a stamp on 
it dating its construction in 1787—Ben- 
jamin Franklin may have used it. But 
the type—eighty-five different. characters 
—and such hieroglyphics! In going in- 
to the printing-oflice, which had not been 
used for years, being no printer nor 
printer’s son, and seeing such an array 
of symbols, I felt almost as though it was 
a haunted place, and that I should cross 
myself, or use some incantations to expel 
any spirits that might claim the place as 
their abode. I could obtain no help in 
printing; still the ery came for more 
books. Finally, the demand was so press- 
ing, that I ventured to examine those 
mysterious characters, and see how they 
were arranged. What made it worse 
was, that the school boys had access to 
the oifice, and I had found type in the 
road, cast away by them after being well 
chewed. Of course they were pretty well 
mixed. 

I assorted and arranged them all, one 
by one, and then undertook to set up 
the Lord’s Prayer in the Cree, with this 
character. It looked so well and so much 
like the real thing, that I imagined I had 
mastered the art. But when at length the 
impression was struck off, I found so many 
strange and unaccountable mistakes, that 
it nearly took the breath out of me. I 
clapped my hand to my forehead, ques- 
tioning with myself whether I had not 
lost my senses. 

I concluded, however, to try to correct 
better than before, or I would give it up 
as a bad job, with serious doubts as to my 
sanity. I improved some in my after ef- 
forts, but not so rapidly as to obviate 
all the errors. There being no hope of 
assistance in printing, and the demands 


of the work being very pressing, in the 


fall of 1856 I commenced a reprint of the 
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gospel by St. John, and procured three 
of the epistles translated, and produced a 
reprint of another. I finished 1000 cop- 
ies of the former, and 2000 of the latter. 
My pressman was part Esquimaux. I 
had not proceeded far, when a new difli- 
culty arose—my type ran short before I 
had set up three pages. Having type 
metal, and a small hand mould, I tried 
my hand at making type. When the 
day’s work was done in the printing-of- 
fice, I would go to an old out-kitchen, 
and there, over a little fire, with the 
thermometer outside thirty or forty de- 
grees below zero, I would cast type till 
late at night, and was satisfied if I could 
make 400 in one night. Thus I worked 
until there was type enough to set up 
sixteen pages, which was all that was re- 
quired. 


Preaching. 


I made more rapid progress in the ac- 
quisition of Cree at this time than at any 
other time; so that at the end of two 
years and a-half from the period of our 
arrival in the country, I was able to 
preach to them in their own language. 
This being a border tribe, nearly all the 
men, and part of the women, understood 
both languages, so that from the first I 
had preached to them in Ojibwa. Copies 
of the Word of God being scarce, and the 
people being eager for the Word, every 
Sabbath afternoon, at three o'clock, I 
read a chapter and commented on it, 
verse by verse, as I went along. 

In these services, for two years previ- 
ously, I had read a chapter in Cree, and 
made the comments in Ojibwa; but, one 
day, having prepared my subject, and 
being absorbed in meditation on the com+ 
ments I should offer, I read two or three 
verses’in Cree, and, without being aware 
of it, commenced my comments in Cree. 

I had spoken a sentence or two before 
I was aware of having started in the 
wrong language. Having begun, I was 
obliged to proceed with the first verses 
read, but resolved in my own mind that 
I would return to the Ojibwa after the 
next were read. This, however, appear- 


ed awkward upon second thought; so, put- 
ing on a confident air not felt within, I 
continued as I had begun. 


Results. 


My custom had been to read achapter 
every Sabbath afternoon, and offer com- 
ments; but the portions of Scripture al- 
ready printed in their language had been 
gone over many times, chapter by chap- 
ter. We now had a fresh supply, and 
an increasing interest was manifested in 
this part of our services. “Old Amos,” 
our native assistant, was especially atten- 
tive, and remarked, “The Great Spirit's 
Word causes many new thoughts to 
arise.” 

Such was the eagerness for books among 
the Crees, that they were unwilling to 
leave for their winter hunting grounds, 
unless supplied with books. This strong 
desire on their part for books arose part- 
ly from the desire to pass away their long 
winter nights, by reading over and over 
again the same little books by their camp 
fires, and partly from a relish for the 
Word of God. 

The literature in this language would 
not make much of a figure by the side of 
our own; but it was all the world of let- 
ters to them. We had the gospels of 
Matthew and John, with an abridged 
morning service of the Church of Eng- 
land, and a small hymnbook. An addi- 
tion of four epistles was made to this list 
in 1857. The whole New Testament has 
since been translated, and printed in the 
syllabic character, in their language ; and 
there are thousands of Indians, through- 
out a vast extent of territory, who are 
now nightly, by the light of their camp 
fires, reading the Word of God. 

One winter we established a mission- 
ary society of our own, which was the 
first effort that had been made towards 
rendering the missions in the territory 
self-sustaining, and all told we raised 
about fifty dollars. This amount was 
used for the purpose of defraying the ex- 
penses of two native men, who were se- 
lected and sent on a tour of preaching to 
the Indians. They visited some tribes 
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about two hundred miles distant, who 
had never before been visited by religious 
teachers, and were absent two months. 
Among the rest they visited some camps 
of the Chippewayan tribe — an entire- 
ly distinct language and people. They 
found our Indian books among them also. 
The Cree being the learned language of 
this part of our continent, those Indians 
from other tribes who wished to have the 
reputation of being learned, must be able 
to speak Cree. 

[Mr. McDougall wrote from the Blackfeet 
country, September 2nd, 1862, as follows:] 

We are now in the country of the 
dreaded Blackfeet, and in the centre of 
the great prairie ; all around it is strange. 
One seems to be carried back to some 
long past age; never before have I felt 
so forcibly a consciousness of my own in- 
significance, hourly expecting an attack 
from a war-party; living upon the provi- 
dence of Heaven; our covering, the 
vaulted sky; our only refuge, God. 

Our approach to the great camp was 
very exciting. On the little hillocks that 
surrounded the hamlet, sat the wild sen- 
tinels, each with a loaded gun; scores of 
horses grazed on the adjacent plains.— 
The vast cirele of tents, all made of the 
dressed skin of the buffalo, and many of 
them beautifully ornamented, presented 
a fine appearance. Once inside of the 
enclosure, and we caught a glance of 
savage life under one of the happiest as- 
pects. The day hunt had been success- 
ful; ninety fat cows had been captured, 
and stages in every direction were loaded 
with the richest meat. Woman, the slave 
in all heathendom, was hard at work, 
while her lord, robed and painted, sat 
smoking. An old conjurer, fearing his 
craft was in danger, drummed and sung 
most lustily. We were received with 
the greatest kindness. Mas-ke-pe-toon 
the head chief, set before us a kettle full 
of the choicest flesh. Oo-hah-tah-me-nah- 
oss, his second, placed his tent at our ser- 
vice. The feast over, and the pipe of 
peace passed round, arrangements were 
promptly made for evening service. How 
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solemn, how burdened with the interests 
of eternity, appeared that hour when the 
Indian herald announced to his tribe the 
commencement of their first camp-meet- 
ing! 

For ages these virgin plains have ech- 
oed to the hideous cry of the warrior, 
and the dismal dirge of the conjuror ; but 
now they resound with the praises of the 
most high God. The appearance of the 
congregation was deeply interesting ; the 
native Christians collected round the 
missionaries. In the background sat the 
heathen. Their fierce, relentless eyes 
and blood-stained faces proclaimed their 
allegiance to the Prince of darkness ; but 
for these benighted and degraded ones 
there is hope. The earnestness which 
they manifested while listening to the 
word cannot be described. Seventeen 
times we had the privilege of pointing 
them to the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sins of the world; and our last 
services were not only the best attended, 
but, we trust, the most effective. 

By many a camp fire, and in many a 
smoky wigwam, our missionaries have 
taught these natives the syllabic charac- 
ter; and who can estimate the fruits of 
these labors? Numbers of the pagans 
understand these simple forms, and in 
this way,in many hearts, the heavenly 
leaven is spreading. The head chief, a 
fine old man, received from Mr. Woolsey 
a Testament last spring, two chapters of 
which he reads daily; he was reading 
Romans viii. when I visited his tent. 

Wesleyan Missionary Notices. 


DONATIONS. 
RECEIVED In NOVEMBER, 1863. 
Maine. 


Waterville, ch., to cons. Rev. G. 
D. B. Pepper H. L. M., 100; 
Trenton, Ist ch., Sab. sch. 7.50; 
Trenton Point, Sab. sch. 3.25; 
Fayette, Fem. Miss. Soc. 10; 

Lubec, 2nd ch. 5; Sumner, ch. 

5; 130.75 

Vermont. 

Burlington, ch., E. A. Fuller tr., 
17.63; Richford, ch. and cong. 
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4 years old, for Bibles for hea- 
then children, per Rev. L. Jew- 
ett, 1; Fairfax, a sister, per 
Rev. L. J., 2; Franklin, -urs. 
E. Truax 90 cts.; 
Massachusetts, 

Boston, a widow, the savings of 
twenty-eight years, for Burman 
mission, and to cons. her oldest 
son H. L. M., per Rey. Baron 
Stow D.D., 

South Hadley, Mt. Holyoke Sem- 
inary, a member, per Mary W. 
Chapin, principal, 

Boston South Asso., Newton Cen- 
tre, Emma Sybil Warren, for 
Testaments for heathen chil- 
dren, 5; Newton Upper Falls, 
ch., of wh. 10 is fr. Miss Eliza 
Jameson, and 5 “a widow's 

thank-oflering,” per Rev. S. F. 

be Smith D.D., 15; Jamaica Plain, 

Miss Jennie Beckford, to be 
used by Mrs. H. L. Van Me- 
ter, Bassein, Burmah, 2; West 
Dedham, Fem. Mite Soc., Bet- 
sey Baker Sec., 11; Brookline, 
ch. and cong., Dea. Geo. 
Brooks tr., mon. con. 40.25; 

; Boston North Asso., Framing- 

a ham, Ist ch., Warren Nixon 

‘ tr., 57; Waltham, Miss Nicker- 
son, Jubilee offering, 2; Wo- 
burn, ch., Dea. B. Willett tr., 
Jubilee offering, 108.87 ; 

Lowell Asso., Lawrence, Ist ch., 
Benev. Funds, Charles F. 
Crocker tr., Apr. and Oct. and 
mon. con. colls., 

Westtield Asso., Middlefield, ch. 
11; Holyoke, ch., Jubilee offer- 
ing, 20; 


Rhode Island. 
Pawtucket, Mrs. Catharine Wa- 
terman 
Connecticut. 
Norwalk, ch., Jubilee offering, 
20; Norwich, a few friends, per 
Thos. Cranston, for the Shan 
Mission, to - nat. prs., care 
Rev. M. H. Bixby, 50; West 
Meriden, ch. 18; 


New York. 


New York city, Wm. H. Munn, 
to cons. his son, Wm. H. Munn 
Jr. 2nd, H. L. M., 100; Purdy 
Creek, Lydia Styles 1; Jordan- 
ville, Rev. L. Bolton 5; 
Honesdale, ch. 11.80; Smethport, 
ch. 12; Rushford, ch. 1; per C. 
Wilkinson, 
Genesee Asso., E. Palmer tr., 
Colls. per Rev. O. Dodge, agent, 
viz., 
Stephentown Asso., H. N. Smith 
tr., 8 cts.; Flat Brook, ch. 24; 
Petersburgh, ch. 13.33; Poes- 
tenkill, ch. 3.80; Dea. Garrison 
: 1; Berlin, ch. 6.65; L. Tyler 5; 
: Hudson River North Asso., Ath- 
s ens, Jonas Oscar 5; Hudson, 
W. H. Gifford 5; 
Monroe Asso. 30.69; Penfield, ch. 
61.50 ; Rochester, lst ch. 100.02; 


7; Ludlow, George N. Pollard, 


100.00 


4.00 


73.25 


167.87 


106.00 


24.80 
69.64 


53.86 


10.00 


28.53 


88.00 
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2nd ch., Sab. sch., 56.56; Par- 
ma, Ist ch. 2.81; 2nd ch. 16; 
Churchville, ch. 14; Perrinton, 
ch. 17.70; Hamlin, ch. 5; Clit- 
ton, ch. 27.50; Greece, ch. 17- 
.70; Ogden, ch. 30; Brockport, 
ch. 17.42; Webster, ch. 22; 
Rush, ch. 2.50; Sweden and 
Bergen, ch. 8; United Henri- 
etta, ch. 11.50; 

Hudson River Central Asso., 
Stamford, 2nd ch. 

Dutchess Asso., Amenia, ch., to 
cons. John K. Mead, Northrop 
Rose and Charles A. Hotchkiss 
H. L. M., 305; North East, ch. 
15; Geo. Beckwith 2; Justus 
Booth 2; Mrs. C. Hustead 5; 
Henry Sage 10; Dover Plains, 
ch. 26; Mrs. Thomas Wheeler 
3; Mrs. Theo. Wheeler 1; 

Essex and Champlain Asso., Es- 
sex, Ira Statlord 


440.90 
20.72 


369.00 


2.00 
—— 1096.92 
New Jersey. 

Newark, Mrs. M. J. Beetham, 
per Rev. O. Dodge, agent, 

Collections per Rev. J. French, 
agent, viz., 

West N. J. Asso., Marlton, ch. 
15.55; Burlington, ch. 6.65; 
Moorestown, ch., tow. sup. of 
nat. pr., care Rev. B.C. Thom- 
as, Henthada, Burmah, 18.85; 
Allowaystown, ch. 10; Green- 
wich, ch. 9.01; 

Central N. J. Asso., Sandy 
Ridge, ch. 


2.00 


60.06 
1.00 


63.06 
Pennsylvania. 


Upland, Hon. John P. Crozer 
1000; Pottsville, Welsh ch. 5; 1005.00 
Collections per Key. J. French, 
agent, viz., 
Philadelphia Asso., Philadelphia, 
Broad st. ch., of wh. 25 is fr. 
Mrs. P. Barnhurst, to sup. 
Shay D’Lay, care Rev. Dr. 
Mason, Toungoo, Burmah, 20 
ea. fr. Rev. J. French, Geo. 
Nugent and S. K. McIlwaine, 
10 ea. fr. Rev. P. 8. Hanson, 
Thos. Tweedale, Jos. H. Rohr- 
man, L. Dickerman and A. 
Steinmitz, 5 ea. fr. Mrs. A. 
Steinmitz, Miss E. Steinmitz, 
and J. G. Moore, 4 tr. Jos. Chaf- 
fee, 3 ea. fr. J. P. Robinson, 
Miss M. Barnhurst, and Miss 
O. Barber, 2 ea. fr. Messrs. Stu- 
art, H. Mowrey, — Ritter, and 
Thos. Grace, Mrs. Miles and 
daughter, Mrs. . Williams, 
J. Williams, Messrs. Wallace, 
Davis, and E. Turley, 1 ea. fr. 
Miss Mary Hewlings, Miss R. 
Altemus, Messrs. Farmer, Rice, 
Weaver, Dorff, Mrs. Dorff, Mrs. 
McDaniels, Miss A. Mallory, 
Mrs. Bonbright, Mr. Crossley, 
Miss C. Crossley, Mr. Mallack’ 
Misses E. Beeman, L. Lowrey, 
M. J. Tolman, Mr. Pierce, Mrs. 
Lanch, Miss M. Miller, Miss 
8. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Dur- 
ham, Misses L. and E. Brad- 
bury, Stuard and L. M. Chase, 
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1.50 fr. Mr. Kerns, 50 cts. ea. 
fr. Misses F. Hurst, A. Forest, 
L. and C, Stout, Mrs. Shuster, 
Mrs. A. Merchant, Mrs. Mathes, 
Miss R. Shepherd, C. Levering, 
Misses L., M. and C. Levering, 
Mrs. Smith, Mrs. Moses, Mrs. 
Bond, Miss Bond, Mrs. Kooms, 
Mrs. Hammond, Mrs. Susan 
Hunter, Mrs. Robinson, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coxey, Miss Kate 
Adams and Mrs. Turner, 25 
cts. ca. fr. Miss A. Gain, Miss 
M. Gane, Mr. Foeming, Mrs. 
Murphy and Miss A. Gardner, 
35 cts. fr. Miss L. Linde, 10 
cts. fr. Miss M. Stuart, 20.81 
colls., 245.01; West Philadel- 
yhia, Berean ch. 30; Lower 
Merion, ch., of wh. 7 is fr. Sab. 
sch., 23; Ridley, ch. 5.10; Al- 
lentown, ch., Rev. G. Baleom, 
Jubilee offering, 1; Philadel- 
hia Ist German ch., of wh. 2 
is fr. Mr. and Mra. J. A. Shulte, 
17; Point Pleasant, ch. 50 cts.; 
Philadelphia, Mrs. C. A. C., 
Nov. offering, 10; 
Bradtord Asso., East Smithfield, 
ch. 12.00 
Pittsburg Asso., Salem, ch., Mary 
Ellen Shellenberger, 11 yrs. 
old, daughter of an invalid sol- 
dier, principally collected in 
pennies, 1.93; Alleghany city, 
ch., F. Woodburn 2; Sarah 
Woodburn 2; Mrs. Vanderbilt 


1; Pittsburgh, Ist ch. 82.40; = 89.33 


—— 1437.94 


Delaware. 

Philadelphia Asso., Wilmington, 
Ist ch. 2.89; 2nd ch., of wh. 25 
is fr. Sab. sch., 72.33; 

Illinois, 

Upper Alton, Fem. Karen Soc., 
Mary Olcott tr., 

Collections per Rey. 8S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 

Dixon Asso., Mt. Carroll, ch. 6- 
50; Dixon, ch., J. H. Ander- 
son 1; 7.50 

Edwardsville Asso., Upper Alton, 
Shurtleff college, addl. Jubilee 
offering, 1.50; Alton, Ist ch., to 
sup. Tha Vo, nat. pr., Bassein, 
25.50; 

Fox River Asso., Aurora, Union, 
ch. 20; Plaintield, ch., of wh. 9 
is tow. sup. of Oung Gyee, care 
Rey. D. L. Brayton, Rangoon, 
Burmah, 13.36; Lockport, ch. 
7.26; Chicago, Union Park, 
Thos. Goodman, for Shan Mis- 
sion 2; 

Galesburg Asso., Monmouth, Ist 
ch., Sab. sch., tow. sup. of nat. 


11.25 


pr. 

Ill. River Asso., Lacon, ch., Eras- 
tus Bates 

Illinois River East Asso., El. Pa- 


80, ch. 5.00 
Ottawa Asso., Tonica, ch. 10.00 
Rock Island Asso., coll. at Asso., 

by Rev. L. Gray, 22.15; Cordo- 

va, ch. 7.78; Genesee, ch. 5; 

Moline, ch. 2.65; 37.58 


Rock River Asso., Freeport, ch., 


Donations. 


J. Rodamel 5; A. H. Wise 5; 10.00 
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Springtield Asso., Springtield, 
North ch. 25; Berlin, ch., J. es 
A. B. 1; 26.00 
General Asso. 13.65 
— 211.60 
Indiana. 
Goshen, a friend, Jubilee offer- he 
ing, 5.00 
Collections per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 
Evansvil'e Asso., Evansville, 1st ee 
ch. 10.50; Pleasant Valley, ch. _ 
3; 13.50 
Huntington Asso., coll. by Rev. y 
C. Haven 7.05; Huntington, 
ch. 5.50; 12.55 
Indianapolis Asso., Indianapolis, 
ch., Miss J. Webb 2.00 - 
Laughery Asso., Aurora, Mrs. 
Griggs 1.00 
Monticello Asso. 11.00 
Northern Ind. Asso., South Bend, woe 


ch., of wh. 5 is tow. sup. of 
Psi-plu-pau, nat. pr., care Rev. 
Thomas, Henthada, Bur- 
mah, 

Tippecanoe Asso., La Fayette, 
ch., Sab. sch., tow. sup. of stu- 
dent in Rev. Dr. Binney’s 
school, Rangoon, Burmah, 

Weasaw Creek Asso., Logans- 
port, ch., Jubilee offering, of 
wh. 5 ea. is fr. Dea. A. Nash, 
and “a friend of missions,’ 2 
ea. fr. Mrs. Merriam and Dr. J. 
A. Taylor, 1 ea. fr. Mrs. Caro- 
line, Judson, and Edgar Tay- 
lor, Mrs. Coughtrv, Mary Pat- 
rick, E. S. Rice, M. R. Frazee, 
D. Crums, W. J. Scott, W. R. 
Spencer, Sallie Weirick, Mrs. 
J. M. Keep, Rev. S8., Mrs. M. 
D., Alfred B., Sarah, Silas jr., 
and Hrian A. Tucker, and 
Margare’ M. Tilton 

Indiana Vol., Co. B., 83d Regt., 
J. B. Wilson 

State Convention 


11.00 


26.59 


33.00 


1.00 
45.15 


Towa. 

Collections per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 

Davenport Asso., Davenport, ch., 
Messrs. Mack and Co. 5; F. 
M. Mack 5; Iowacity, ch., bal., 
50 cts.; Jubilee offerings, per 
Rev. W. Dean, D.D., 

Dubuque Asso., Dubuque, B. Ru- 
ue Jubilee offering, per Rev. 


Keokuk Asso., Denmark, ch., 
Sab. sch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 
care Rev. E. A. Stevens, Ran- 
goon, Burmah, 

Linn Asso., Vinton, ch., per Rev. 
W. D., 

State Convention, per Rev. W. 
D., 23.60 


10.50 


Michigan. 
Collections per Rev. S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz. 


Jackson Asso., Leslie ch. 7.00 
Kalamazoo Asso., Kalamazoo, 

Ist ch., of wh. 5.30 is fr. Sab. 

sch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., 22.76 


161.79 


54.10 
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Michigan Asso. 28.89; Detroit, a 
little girl, tow. giving the Bi- 
ble to the heathen, 9 cts.; De- 
troit, Ist ch., A. Ives, Jubilee 
offering, 5; Lafayette st. ch., 
of wh. 5d ea. is fr. E. B. Smith, 
R. E. Smith, and J. D. Stand- 
ish, Jubilee offering, 15; J. C. 
and Mrs. Warner, 5 ea., Jubilee 
offering, 10; E. Walker, A. Co- 
nant and L. Watts, 1 ea., Ju- 
bilee offering, 3; Pontiac, ch., 
of wh. 5 is Jubilee offering, fr. 
Dr. A. Walker, 15; Romeo, 
ch. 9.75; per Rev. W. D., 86.73 
Wayne Asso. 28.79; Romulus, 
ch. 2; Highland, ch. 27.20; 
Farmington Village, ch. 1; 
Remington, ch. 3.75; North- 
ville, ch. 8.30; per Rev. W. D., 71.22 


Donations. 


—— 187.7 


Minnesota. 

Collections per Rev. 8S. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 

Minnesota Asso. 14.56; Minneap- 
olis, Ist ch. 7.30; St. Paul, Ist 
ch., of wh. 17.05 is fr. Sab. 
sch., for Mrs. Ward's school, 
Sibsagor, Assam, 3 by Mrs. M. 
E. Prescott, fr. her little son 
Emmons, deceased, for Rev. 
Dr. Binney’s school, Rangoon, 
Burmah, and 1 fr. Mrs. A. H. 
Cavendar, Jubilee offering, 21- 
05; 42.91 

Minnesota Central Asso., Fair- 
bault, ch. 15.00 

Southern Minnesota Asso., Chat- 
field, ch. 

Northern Minnesota Asso., James 


Sully tr., 7.00 
State Convention, Jubilee offer- 
ing, 28.28 
Ohio. 


Kirtland, Harriet Martindale 33- 
.98; Pomeroy, Welsh Bap. ch., 
Sab. sch., Jubilee offering, to 
be used by Rev. J. L. Doug- 
lass, Bassein, Burmah, 10; 43.98 

Turnbull Asso. 13.50 

Collections per Rey. 5. M. Os- 
good, agent, viz., 

Auglaize Asso., per Rev. J. L. 
Moore, 8.90; Mt. Zion ch. 1.50; 
Willshire, ch. 2.50; per Rev. 

Wm. Dean, 12.90 

Cleveland Asso., Cleveland, 1st 
ch. 128.39 

Columbus Asso., Welsh Hills, 
ch., Sab. sch., per Rev. W. D., 5.00 

Coshocton Asso., coll. by Rey. 

B. Allen, per Rev. W. D., 5.00 

East Fork Asso., Ten Mile, 2nd 
ch. 2; Nicholsville, ch., of wh. 

25 cts. is fr. J. Martin, and 5 
cts. fr. M. Dolby, a boy 8 yrs. 
old, to purchase a Testament 
for the heathen, 2.30; 4.30 

Miami Asso., Franklin, ch., Sab. 
sch., tow. sup. of nat. pr., care 
Rev. H. L. Van Meter, Bas- 
sein, Burmah, 14.39; Cincin- 
nati, Ist ch., U. Gregory, Jubi- 
lee offering, per Rev. W. D., . 


96.19 
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1; Mt. Auburn, ch., a member, 

Jubilee offering, per Rev. W. 

D., 100; Ninth st. ch., J. De- 

camp, Jubilee offering, per 

Rey. W. D., 5; Hamilton, ch., 

Mrs. Charlotte Shuv, Jubilee 

offering, per Rev. W. D., 5; 

Middletown, ch., T. J. Titus, 

Jubilee offering, per Rev. W. 

D., 10; 135.39 
Miami Union Asso., coll. per 

Rey. J. P. Agenbroad, per 

Rev. W. D., 13.50; a friend 1; 

Dayton, Ist ch., of wh. 2 ea. is t 

fr. kK. D. Payne, Z. Crawford, 

A. F. Payne, J. B. Thresher, 

C. C. Parker, C. W. Chamber- 

lin, E. R. Stilwell, H. D. Cor- 

nell, and J. Coffman, 1 fr. F. 

Beaver, 5 ea. fr. J. K. MeIn- 

tyre, J. S. Beatty and C. H. 

Crawtord, 10 ea. fr. W. P. Huff 

man and “an unknown friend,” 

Jubilee offerings, per Rev. W. 

54; 68.50 
Mohican Asso. 16.16 
Ohio Asso., coll. by Rev. E. D. 

Thomas, 11.80; Mr. and Mrs. 

Gardner 20; Beulah, ch., Sab. 

sch. concert, 2.50; Hopewell, 

ch. 2; 36.30 
Wills Creek Asso., Salem, ch. 9.00 
Zanesville Asso., coll., per Rev. 

W. Daniels, 2.50; Duncan's 

Falls, ch. 1; Rockville, ch., 

Rev. E. W. Daniels 1.50; 5.00 
State Convention, per Rev. W. 


D., 
Oberlin, Mrs. Mary March, for 
Shan Mission, 3.50 


Wisconsin. 
Scandinavian ch., per Rev. O. 
Dodge, agent, 4.00 
Collections per Rev. S. M. Os- 


good, agent, 


Lake Shore Asso., Scott, ch. 4.00 
— 
Canada East. 
Eaton, E. J. Alger, bal. 8.76 
$4593.61 
Legacies. 


Brooklin, Me., Benj. Dodge, per 
Wm. Read, 5 

Shaftsbury, Vt., Nathan H. Bot- 
tum, per Norman Bottum, Exr., 
in part, 20.00 

— 70.00 


$4,663.61 
Total from April 1 to Nov. 30, 1863, $39,- 
054.68. 


Donations in Medicines. 

Providence, R. I., Perry Davis & 

Son, one box, for Rev. M. H. 

Bixby, Shan Mission, 40.00 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dr. D. Jayne 

& Son, three boxes; for Kev. 

M. Il. Bixby, Shan Mission, 

Burmah, 195.00 


$235.00 
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